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Peet Brothers make hooks and eyes 
in Philadelphia —little things in the 
broad realm of merchandise and many 
But this article had advantages, and 
Ayer advertising has so featured these 
advantages that Peet’s Patent Invisible 
Eyes and Spring Hooks are among 
the best known and best selling. prod- 
ucts of their kind in America today. 


We’ve done some big things with little 
things in small spaces. 








N.W. AYER & SON 
QUARTERS 


ADVERTISING HEAD 
PHILAD E Pare 
NEW YORK BOSTON | CHICAGO 
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NO “IFS” 


There is one business 

man who isn’t “if-ing” it 
these days. 
«Our old friend, the 
farmer, isn’t wondering 
whether the war will be 
over or not next season. 


Nor is he guessing 
whether or not business 
will be good or his in- 
come as great as “last 
year.” 


Isn’t confidence ‘a pret- 
ty good basis for trade? 
Wouldn’t this class which 
isn’t guessing or worrty- 
ing be a good foundation 
upon which to build your 
own sales campaign for 
the coming season and 
year? 

* * * 


The Standard Farm 
Papers are “friends and 
assistants” of the big 
farming farmers — the 
men with whom farming 
is scientific production 
for profit and not guess- 
work. 


In fact, it is very large- 
ly the teaching, the con- 
stant hammering, of the 


Standard Farm Papers: 
for the past 10 years 


which has brought about 
this change from guess- 
work to science with its 
corresponding increase in 
profits. 


Your advertising in Stand- 
ard Farm Papers appears 
along side of this sort of edi- 
torial matter—the sort read, 
not for amusement but for 
profit. 

We gladly furnish details 
and data to any one. 


gressive Farmer 4 
The Wisconsin Agriculturist 
The Indiana Farmer 


Wallace C. Richardson, Inc.,. 
Eastern Representatives 
41 Park Row, New York City. 


George W. Herbert, Inc., 
Western Representatives, 
119 W. Madison St. 
(Advertising Bldg.), Chicago. 
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The Terms of Peace Between 
National Advertisers and 
Department Stores 
By W. R. Hotchkin 


For Ten Years Advertising Director and Merchandise Manager of John Wanamaker, 
and Now a Director of the Cheltenham Advertising Agency, New Yor’ 


1. THE ORIGINS OF THE CONFLICT 


HE pretentious subject im- 
posed upon me by the edi- 
tors pre-supposes a State 
of War, which in the na- 
ture of things is almost unthink- 
able between two branches of hu- 
man seéfvice so vital to the success 
of each other, and yet while a 
State of War has not.actually ex- 
isted, there have been wasteful 
battles waged by manufacturers 
and by merchants almost continu- 
ously during the past decade or 
two. Friction has been constant; 
misunderstanding has been the 
tule; there has been continuous 
unfair treatment altogether caus- 
ing a vast and almost immeasur- 
able waste of sales and profits 
for manufacturers and storekeep- 
ers, 

The trouble grew up during that 
marvelous transition period that 
not only brought the full develop- 
ment of advertising, but also 
brought’ with it the marvelous 
growth and success of American 
manufacturing. 

A generation ago the manufac- 
turer stood on the merchant’s 
doorstep begging him to buy: his 
product. The merehant then: was 
the King of Commerce, with the 
Prt groveling at his 
eet. 


In the old days there was no 
other method by which the manu- 
faciurer could present his goods 

Table of Contents on page 102 


to the consumer than by having 
them recommended by the mer- 
chant who sold them, and so the 
pedestal on which the merchant 
took his stand grew higher“ and 
higher, and the manufacturer 
crawled as vermin at his feet. This 
condition developed) the mer- 
chant’s. pretentious attitude of 
mind which became the chief 
cause of the friction that de- 
veloped later on. 

One day a manufacturer con- 


_ceived the idea of exploiting his 


goods to the public for himself. 
He determined to find a way to 
impress people with the merits of 
his commodity, and make them 
go to the merchant and demand 
it. Soon several other manufac- 
turers adopted the same course. 
Results proved the wisdom of the 
undertaking. People went to. the 
store and clamored for the goods 
advertised, sometimes demanding 
more goods than the merchant 
could secure. As the manufac- 
turer found that he could only 
barely fill his orders he began to 
raise his eyes from the ground; 
afterward he got up on his knees; 
in a few more years he began to 
Se ea vite 
or ‘his entire. ow wi e 
necessity of groveling, he demand- 
ed that he be treated in a more 
businesslike.manner in reference 
to orders, discounts and payments, 
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but the merchant was not ac- 
customed to being looked in 
the face and he realized that the 
manufacturer must be punished 
for his presumption. He consid- 
ered it outrageous that people 
should come and tell him what 
kind of goods they wanted him 
to supply. He considered it ri- 
diculous that they .should come 
and demand Smith’s Baking Pow- 
der when he wanted to sell Jones’ 
Baking Powder to them. He would 
not tolerate such impudence on 
the part of the manufacturer, and 
so he refused to sell the baking 
powder bearing the hated trade- 
mark, 

As Jones was more humble 
about the matter and did not ad- 
vertise, the merchant made a deal 
with him to manufacture the bak- 
ing powder for him and put a 
label on it bearing the merchant’s 
own name. In the merchant’s 
mind this was a far bigger name 
than that of any impertinent man- 
ufacturer who presumed to insist 
that the public should buy goods 
bearing his trade-mark. And so 
for a decade the smart merchant 
increased his own trade-marks and 
labels, carrying with it the as- 
sumption that he was in the man- 
ufacturing business making bak- 
ing powder, hairpins, muslin, 
clothing, pianos and washtubs, and 
the biggest merchants in America 
considered that they were fol- 
lowing a wise policy and protect- 
ing themselves from their ene- 
mies, the manufacturers who ad- 
vertised. 

These were the days when peo- 
ple who wanted honest merchan- 
dise asked for advertised articles 
and were told by plausible sales- 
people that the other articles bear- 
ing the name of the merchant 
were “just as good.” 

These were the days when 
business ethics were trying to dis- 
cover themselves; when the hon- 
est merchant admitted that he was 
not a sneak-thief, but when other 


2. THE DEVELOPMENT 


HE continual foisting upon 
the public by merchants of 
articles bearing other names than 
those of the makers whose prod- 


people could scarcely recognize 
the difference. These were the 
days of the bunco-steerer and the 
green-goods man. Everything 
was good ethics and good busi- 
ness if you could get the money 
and get away with it, inasmuch as 
it was common policy among all 
stores to sell people other goods 
than what they came in for. 

Mérchants_ considered  them- 
selves clever, sagacious and vic- 
torious when they succeeded in 
selling one hundred gross of an 
article bearing their own trade- 
mark to a public that was vocifer- 
ously demanding five hundred 
gross of the advertised article. 

Merchants and managers spent 
days and nights trying to teach 
salespeople to sell more goods to 
the customers who came into the 
store, thinking that they were im- 
proving the efficiency of their es- 
tablishment, while at the same 
time they refused to sell people 
hundreds of thousands of dollars’ 
worth of merchandise that they 
came in to buy with the money 
in their hands, and they taught 
these same salespeople to quietly 
insult and sneer at the customers 
who asked for the forbidden ar- 
ticles. 

This condition was absolutely 
illogical, impossible and unthink- 
able, but hundreds of merchants 
seemed to get more satisfaction 
out of telling people they could 
not have the advertised merchan- 
dise than they got out of any 
other feature of their business. 

In thousands of stores from one 
end of America to the other for 
probably ten years the public was 
insulted and cheated by having 
sold to it one article after an- 
other that was “just as good” as 
the goods they came in to buy; 
but the green-goods man and the 
bunco-steerer had to get out of 
the game, and “just as good” in 
the course of time began to naw- 
seate people who had the money 
to buy the goods they wanted. 


OF PUBLIC SUSPICION 


ucts they wanted had its natural 
development. Every customer who 
wert to. a counter naturally knew 
there was some selfish reason why 





yn why 
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the merchant would not supply 
the exact product that he asked 
for, and. a very great feeling of 
resentment began to arise all over 
the country; because, while Bar- 
num said that the American pub- 
lic liked. to be fooled, the Ameri- 
can public has never yet admitted 
it The American public loves 
to be amused, but it will not long 
stand for being hoodwinked. The 
purchasing public knows __ that 
when goods are continuously ad- 
vertised they are produced in 
large quantities and that it will 
be no trouble for‘the store to se- 
cure and supply them if it so 
desires, 

To go continuously and ask for 
an article of a certain make and 
to be offered an article of an en- 
tirely different make was both 
annoying and disgusting. Soon 


the face of the shopkeeper began 
to take on the lineaments of a 
horse-thief when he began to of- 
fer the unknown product instead 
of the product of known quality. 
People began to stop buying in 


stores that tried to take advan- 
tage of them. They knew that 
there was only one reason for a 
merchant refusing to sell the ar- 
ticle they wanted, and that was 
because he could make a larger 
profit on the article of unknown 
origin, 

People are perfectly willing to 
pay a higher price to get. security 
in what they are buying, but they 
are not willing to pay a lower 
price in order to give the mer- 
chant a bigger profit on an article 
of unknown quality. Manufac- 
turers were quick to take advan- 
tage of this condition, and the day 
of magazine popularity was in- 
augurated. As the popular maga- 
zines grew thicker, public knowl- 
edge of American commodities be- 
came broader, and in a few years 
the roster of great names estab- 
lished in the public’s confidence 
attained a great length. Manu- 
facturers began to take the public 
into their confidence; tell them 
how their merchandise was made; 
tell them why it was better than 
the unknown product, and_ this 
overwhelming forward drive of 
general advertising smashed the 


last bulwarks behind which were ° 
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hiding the merchants who sold 
the articles that were “just as 
good.” 

At last the manufacturer had 
learned that to talk man to man, 
face to face, to be open and frank 
and above board was the way to 
win universal patronage. Thus 
the day came when, instead of 
sitting back ‘and waiting for the 
indifferent merchant to damn his 
product with faint praise, the wise 
manufacturer could talk face to 
face with the ultimate consumer. 
The battle was all going the 
wrong way for the merchant. He 
was putting up a courageous but 
losing fight. Instead of glory, he 
was winning dishonor; instead of 
making a proud name for him- 
self; he was burying his business 
under a cloud of suspicion; in- 
stead of creating a bigger value 
for his trade-mark name, he was 
making the reputation of a crook, 
and making the public more de- 
termined than ever to purchase 
nothing but the commodities bear- 
ing the trade-marks which they 
desired. 

Hundreds of big merchants are 
to-day continuing the thankless 
battle. They are still guided by 
the worn-out superstition and do 
not realize that it is the business 
of a store to supply the commodi- 
ties demanded by the public, in- 
stead of insisting on the old-fash- 
ioned, out-of-date policy of trying 
to sell something to the public 
that the public does not want. 

A few merchants have come to 
realize that the old adage, “Quick 
sales and small profits,” is the 
soundest business policy, and that 
the modern rendering of the old 
phrase reads “Quick turnovers 
make largest net profits.” 

merchant’s private trade- 
mark belongs in the attic with the 
old days of buying the entire sea- 
son’s stock months ahead and hav- 
ing it shipped in on the first day 
of August for the winter’s busi- 
ness. Modern merchandising calls 
for. new efficiency to grease the 
chutes of commerce—to eliminate 
everything that retards quick sell- 
ing and rapid turnovers, 

If the manufacturers of Amer- 
ica are spending upwards of a 
billion dollars a year to send peo- 
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ple into stores to buy goods, the 
shrewd merchant will have those 
goods for sale. He will never be 
out of stock of anything that is 
in large demand. He will never 
send people across the street to 
his competitor for goods that the 
customer has a right to expect. to 
find in his store. He will not 
tolerate any condition that makes 
it necessary for the salesperson to 
say, “No, madam, we do not have 
those goods.” 

The rapidly growing cost of 
store promotion must begin to 
turn the other way. Great de- 
partment stores are to-day spend- 
ing twice as much money as they 
should spend to promote their 
business. Some early day or year 
must bring advertising disarma- 
ment. The cost of doing business 
is frightfully top-heavy. Such 
conditions could endure during 
years of plenty and overwhelming 
prosperity, but a far greater effi- 
ciency is demanded now. 

The merchant must be amply 
stocked with goods that sell 
easily. He must never be out of 
goods that people ask for in large 


quantities. He must have a com- 
plete store and he must be ready 
to receive the nimble sixpence and 
supply on the instant the goods 
which the. public demands. 

To spend his energy and money 
in exploiting. a private trade-mark 
is going into competition with the 
manufacturer instead of being a 
merchant. The realization of this 
principle is developing a new kind 
of storekeeping—one that will 
come out in the sunshine because 
it. has no deception to practise 
—no customers to deceive—no 
big-profit goods to foist on an un- 
suspecting public. 

The eyes of the public are wide 
open; A knowledge of good mer- 
chandise is almost universal. Gen- 
eral advertisers have developed 
universal knowledge of commodi- 
ties. People will not be hood- 
winked. They want the goods 
they ask for and the merchant 
must supply them. To-day people 
know what they want and they 
will have nothing else. The wise 
merchant supplies the articles 
asked for and makes quick sales 
while multiplying his turnovers. 


3. THE PUBLIC—THE CHIEF SUFFERER 


HE sympathy of the whole 
world has gone out to Belgium 
because all of her sufferings- were 
caused by reason of her geo- 
graphical location, though neutral. 
The buying public has no in- 
terest in the battle that is going 
on between storekeepers and man- 
ufacturers, except when the pub- 
lic becomes the chief sufferer. 

The merchant and the manufac- 
turer may be able to protect them- 
selves, but it has been necessary 
for the hand of the law to step 
in with great frequency to pro- 
tect the public: from being hood- 
winked, badly served or actually 
defrauded. 

During the transition period de- 
ceptive goods were forced upon 
the public when they thought they 
were. buying advertised articles 
and goods of standard quality. 

When the merchants discovered 
that the law would not permit 
them to deceive their customers in 
this manner they started to punish 
their public fér their impudence 


in asking for merchandise they 
did not desire to sell by refusing 
to supply the goods; and the well- 
educated salesperson, when asked 
for the trade-marked article that 
was not being sold, simply said, 
“I am sorry, madam, we do not 
sell those goods.” 

Having learned that it was 
against the law to give substitutes, 
they spoke as though the question 
were closed, waiting for the cus- 
tomer to say, “Have you any other 
baking powder?” or soap, or what- 
ever the article might be; in 
which case the law did not for- 
bid them to show their goods and 


‘make their sale. 


But this method of merchandis- 
ing was vastly inconvenient to the 
public. It might be necessary to 
go to three or four different stores 
before finding the article desired, 
and so the customer who was per- 
sistent was still compelled either 
to suffer great inconvenience of 
wearisome shopping or else to buy 
the substituted article with the full 
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WHO'S WHO WITH 
NICHOLS-FINN—I. 


DO not believe 
in single-barreled 
brains or in one- 

man service. 


I believe that the 
counter-judgment of 
the other man, pro- 
vided that other man 
be sound —is the 
best insurance of 
correct balance,— 
wise effort. 


That's why we have 

brought into one or- 

ganization a group 

of the ablest, most 

experienced special- 

Painted From Life ists, I believe, to be 

by R. H. Palenske found in Modern 
Advertising. And 

JOSEPH H. FINN that’s why we truly 


Wide editorial experience first gave work TOGETHER. 
him perception, perspective, balance, 
expression. He has been successful in 


co-operation with national advertisers OPS 
for more than ten years. A natural 
merchandising mind, executive 
soundness, active, resultful, partici- 
— a large bn have strength- 

ene s know e, seasone 

judgment. PRESIDENT 


NICHOLS - FINN 
ADVERTISING CO. 


222 SOUTH STATE STREET, CHICAGO 
NEW YORK SAINT LOUIS 


Intelligent, Sustained Effort Insures Success 
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knowledge that it was a substi- 
tute. 

This was placing the penalty on 
the manufacturer for advertising, 
but it was also penalizing the pub- 
lic for wanting the article adver- 
tised; and, while the merchant's 
position would seem to be entirely 
justifiable, he was not fulfilling 
his function to the community by 
supplying the merchandise that 
people had a right to expect to 
buy from him. 

Another method of fighting the 
manufacturer was to buy a quan- 
tity of his goods and sell it for 
less than it cost, thus depreciating 
its value in the minds of the pub- 
lic, making it seem poor and cheap 
in quality, and then bringing out 
other merchandise‘at a full profit 
and regular price and exploiting 
it as being much better because 
it could command a higher figure. 

This policy impelled small stores 
to stop selling the merchandise, 
because’ the value had been de- 
stroyed and customers thought 


they were asking exorbitant prices 
because the same goods had been 


previously quoted at-a much lower 
figure at another store. 

This was definitely damaging to 
the manufacturer and equally de- 
structive to the public, because it 
created a wrong impression about 
good merchandise and misled peo- 
ple to pay a higher price for in- 
ferior goods. It also caused great 
_ public inconvenience, because it 

frequently drove out of the mar- 
ket entirely merchandise that 
thousands of people were anxious 
to buy and which they could not 
secure, 

Thus the act was contributory 
to fraud, because of the false im- 
pression created and because the 
results of the policy caused stores 
to sell to consumers other mer- 
chandise, frequently of inferior 
quality, at higher prices. 

The results of these acts were 
so widespread that it frequently 
assumed the proportions of a large 
public calamity, demanding the at- 
tention of the State and Federal 
governments, and went far beyond 
being a fight between the manu- 
facturers and retailers. 

If it had been possible to con- 
fine the damages from these fights 
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to the manufacturers and retail- 
ers, the law would perhaps have 
been more tardy to intervene; but 
the public had to be protected. 
Hence there came national inves- 
tigations and some inefficient legis- 
lation, with costly legal procedure 
and indefinite convictions. 

All of this turmoil and litiga- 
tion were the result of personal 
misunderstandings and the lack 
of realization on the part of both 
manufacturers and retailers of 
what was for their own greatest 


good. 

Practically all of the acts by 
manufacturers in opposition to re- 
tailers, and by retailers in oppo- 
sition to manufacturers, have usu- 
ally been against the interests of 
each. When fighting for some 
object that seemed vital at the 
moment, each has often partly 
destroyed a large factor in his 
own prosperity. 

But neither individuals, nations 
nor commercial men, important as 
the latter consider the value of 
the dollar, can ever see the use- 
lessness of their destructive ef- 
forts when the blood is hot in 
the midst of a fight. 

Legal restraints have done good 
in that they have compelled man- 
ufacturers and merchants to re- 
flect, first, on their own condi- 
tions of doing business, and, sec- 
ond, upon the rights and necessi- 
ties of those with whom they were 
at conflict. 

It was inevitable that in the 
course of time manufacturers and 
merchants would fight out their 
battle and come to rational con- 
clusions; but, because of the ex- 
tended continuance of the conflict, 
legislation and litigation for the 
protection of the public were 
necessary. 

The store is to-day recognized 
as a place of public service, and 
the. public has won many victories 
in its fight for consideration—in 
reference to the merchandise with 
which it shall be served, the prices 
that it will pay, and the safeguards 
and protection with which it shall 
be surrounded when buying and 
in being served. 

No merchant has a right to call 
his a general store and obligate 
a customer to make a long jour- 
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a Educational copy has become very popular 
lately. So much so that many of the most 

a. prominent advertisers are using it. 

)ppo- 

< But to be successful, educational copy must 

some be seen by a class of women who are looking 

-. for information rather than those who are 

his searching for amusement. The women who 

* subscribe for a publication to add to their 

nt as stock of household knowledge represent the 


highest type of prospect for educational copy. 


That is the class of women who read 
NEEDLECRAFT. They are looking for 
information—ideas—facts. Ideas are not to 
be gained by skimming through a publication. 
Concentration and willingness to read, even 
though the article be of some length, are 
necessary. The housewives who subscribe for 
NEEDLECRAFT read it with this mental 
attitude. 


It’s worth much to you to reach more than 
750,000 women who will read a lengthy 
article about a household commodity— far 
more in fact than $3.00 per agate line which 
NEEDLECRAFT asks. 


NEEDLECRAFT PUBLISHING CO. 
NEW YORK CITY 


WILL C. IZOR, Adwetsing Mer. JOHN GRANT, Western Mer. 
1 Madison Avenue, New York 30 N. Dearborn St., Chicago 


Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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ney to come to his establishment, 
only to discover that the goods 
wanted cannot be supplied and 
that another journey must be 
made to another store in order to 
secure the wanted goods. 


And this increase in efficiency, , 


which means so much to the con- 
venience of the general public, is 
also vital to the success of the 
merchant. It is a fact so obvious 
that many are already recognizing 
it, and it seems incredibie that 


there can exist to-day hundreds 
of merchants who are still fight- 
ing against their own good, losing 
vast volumes of sales and daily 
destroying public confidence in 
their store, aggravating and in- 
conveniencing their customers be- 
cause they refuse to sell many 
kinds of nationally advertised 
merchandise, which the public has 
the right to expect to find on sale 
in every complete store every- 
where. 


4, THE FIRST STEPS TO PEACE 


HE very first act toward a 

peaceful condition will be mu- 
tual recognition. You manufac- 
turers must forget all quarrels 
and friction of the past. In your 
present condition of strength you 
must* overlook the weaknesses of 
temperament and the ravages that 
superstition has made on the 
minds of the merchants. 

You must realize that every 
store in America is a possible in- 
creased outlet for your product. 
You must forget the petty aggra- 
vations of the past and look for- 
ward to the enormously increased 
prosperity that will come after a 
complete state of peace is secured. 

You must have no closed doors 
to your product. You must wipe 
out all antagonisms toward them. 
You must make your proposition 
to the merchant in an absolutely 
co-operative form. You must 
help him to be assured of his 
profit while he is creating larger 
distribution of your product. 

There is probably no commodity 
on sale in America, no matter how 
great its success may be, no mat- 
ter how complete its monopoly of 
the market, the distribution of 
which cannot be enormously in- 
creased by the right co-operation 
on the part of merchants in large 
and small stores. 

You merchants must get out of 
your minds the illogical thought 
that manufacturers are your ene- 
mies, You must remember that 
yours is not a manufacturing busi- 
ness. There are troubles enough 
in retailing without adding to 
your problems. 

The wise merchant is the one 
who follows the line of least re- 


sistance, who sells the goods that 
people want, and thus creates the 
largest possible volume of sales, 
Of course, the’ manufacturer loses 
large added distribution by rea- 
son of the stores that are antag- 
onistic to his trade-mark, but the 
merchant must not forget, in op- 
posing those trade-marks and in 
seeking to make a few cents or 
dollars more on articles that are 
unknown and hard to sell, that 
he is losing every day, every 
month and every year a vast vol- 
ume of easy sales, because he 
does not take advantage of the 
manufacturer’s big national adver- 
tising. 

What a gripping dramatic alle- 
gory could be written about the 
short-sighted manufacturer who 
covets the rich widow’s money 
(the storekeeper’s distribution), 
while the widow (the storekeeper) 
is pining for a strong man’s’ pro- 
tection (the manufacturer's 
goods, for which there is continu- 
ous demand, and of which there 
is practically no unsaleable stock). 
But the man and the widow, hav- 
ing had frequent misunderstand- 
ings, are distrustful of each other 
and thus kept apart, while neither 
will attain the fullest happiness 
and prosperity until they freely 
join hands in the wedlock of gen- 
uine. whole-hearted co-operation. 

With more than six hundred 
millions of dollars being spent by 
national advertisers every year to 
send people into stores. we know 
that this tremendous advertising 
impels millions of people to buy 
the goods advertised, and if six 
hundred millions of dollars can 
be profitably spent in advertising 
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F THIS WERE 


A LAW FIRM, 


it would be called: Kimball, Dailey, 
Gamble, Hotchkin, Estep and Van 
Patten. Each 1s an owner in the 
business. There are no commission 
men here. No salesmen are employed 
—xno copywriters. Each man works. 
Each is a producer. You could 
not engage the exclusive services of 
these six men for $200,000 a 
year, yet you acquire the resource- 
Sulness and brain power of them all 
when your advertising is in their 
hands—whether you spend $5000 
or $500,000. 


CHELTENHAM Advertising 
Agency, New York | 


150 FIFTH AVENUE 
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year after year there must be bil- 
lions of dollars’ worth of sales 
created for the advertised mer- 
chandise. Yet there are hundreds 
of merchants so blind to these 
great modern commercial FACTS 
that they are still refusing to sell 
these goods to people that come 
to their stores and ask for them. 
They are still proving to thou- 
sands of would-be customers that 
they have incomplete stores or 
that they are not willing to have 
any business that does not pay 
them enormous profits, and they 
are driving away hundreds and 
thousands of customers every, year 
into the stores of their competi- 
tors to spend the money that 
might come to increase their own 
volume of business, while proving 
to these customers that they have 
a narrow and questionable policy. 

If every merchant could realize 
the suspicion that is aroused in 
the minds of his customers when 
he insists upon showing unknown 
goods of indefinite value when 
they ask for goods of standard 
quality at a definite price, I be- 
lieve he would soon realize the 
foolishness of the old-fashioned 
policy for which he is still trying 
. to fight, for it must be remem- 
bered that customers who go to 
a store for advertised goods, and 
are sent elsewhere to buy them, 
are going to go elsewhere for 
their other merchandise also. 

Mutual recognition is the only 
key to success.on both sides. The 
merchant must recognize the fact 
that the big manufacturer, who 
produces merchandise that the 
people want, is necessary to build- 
ing up the volume of his business, 
but he must meet the modern 
methods of the big manufacturers 
with a _whole-hearted business 
spirit. He must get out of his 
system the petty ideas of the past 
and conduct his business after the 
modern principles. 

The cost of doing business in 


INK 


a retail: store has advanced al- 
ready far beyond the point where 
it can continue. The public can- 
not continue to pay 30 per cent 
of the price for being served with 
the merchandise, and this cost of 
doing business has been piled 
higher and higher simply because 
merchants have insisted upon do- 
ing business the hard way. 

The nationally advertised mer- 
chandise costs only a half or a 
quarter .as much to sell as goods 
that are not nationally advertised. 
Most of these commodities are 
sold to the customer before they 
come into the store. Very great 
quantities of them are sold by 
mail and by telephone orders. | 
am sure that a thorough analysis 
of selling costs would show that 
there is a larger net profit on a 
nationally advertised commodity, 
showing a gross profit of 25 per 
cent, than would be indicated by 
unadvertised merchandise show- 
ing a gross profit of 33% per cent. 

Nationally advertised goods do 
not, as a rule, require very skilled 
salesmanship, and it rarely takes 
a quarter as much time to make 
the sale as when unknown arti- 
cles have to be shown and demon- 
strated. Merchants who have re- 
alized these facts are tremendous- 
ly increasing their volume of busi- 
ness, and it is to-day a generally 
accepted fact that the percentage 
of gross profit is far less impor- 
tant than the number of turnovers 
made in. any stock. 

When manufacturers realize 
the possibilities of increased busi- 
ness—when complete peace has 
been restored and when the mer- 
chants realize how greatly they 
can increase their volume of busi- 
ness, their turnovers and their net 
profits after a complete under- 
standing and the establishment of 
right business relations—peace 
will not only be sought, but it 
will be established on a basis that 
cannot soon be overthrown. 


5. THE TERMS OF A PERMANENT TREATY 


O treaty and no contract are 
worth the paper upon which 
they are written unless they pro- 
vide conditions that are absolute- 
ly just and right to ‘both parties 


to the contract. No arrangement 
can ever continue without friction 
unless every detail is thoroughly 
understood, recognized and de- 
(Continued on page 78) 
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Circulation growth of the Evening Ledger 
in its first five months 


A critical analysis of the Evening Ledger 
shows, with one exception, a steady upward 
trend from the start. Today its net paid 
circulation is over 60,000. 


For the present the combined advertising 
rate in the Evening Ledger and the Public 
Ledger is 25 cents a line—a large circula- 
tion at a very low rate. 


Evening et Ledger 
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THE IMPLICIT BUTTERICK 
GUARANTEE 
IS MADE EXPLICIT 


The Butterick Publishing Company in the April 
issue of The Delineator, The Designer and The 
Woman's Magazine publishes a specific guaran- 
tee of the absolute trustworthiness of its adver- 
tising columns. 


‘We have always been scrupulously careful of 
our advertising columns and mindfulof our readers’ 
interests, but doubtless the public announcement 
of such an attitude will make the matter plainer 
to our readers and will react favorably on the con- 
fidence in our advertising columns. 


Since 1872 we have in effect observed this 
guarantee but we gladly acknowledge the priority 
of The Farm Journal of Philadelphia which in 
1880 first actually published such a guarantee. 


The GUARANTEE OF THE GUARANTEE is that, in 
publishing it, we are not obliged to alter our es 
sential policy. 


THE BUTTERICK 


PUBLISHING COMPANY 
BUTTERICK BUILDING: NEW YORK CITY 


NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON ATLANTA 
8ST. LOUIS SAN FRANCISCO WINNIPEG 
TORONTO LONDON PARIS BERLIN 
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Guaranteed Advertisements 


Make and Hold Subscribers 


This is the verdict of our agents who 
are building circulation. 

When advertising, like editorial, is 
made a part and parcel of the service 
bought by the reader, and the magazine 
is sold to the prospective subscriber on 
such a basis—it looks like a profitable 
field for the advertiser, doesn’t it? 


“Good Housekeeping occupies a place by 
itself among women’s publications. A 
wonderful talking point is your guaran- 
teed advertisements. So many people 
have lost faith because of questionable ad- 
vertising that they welcome a magazine 
with all its advertising absolutely guaran- 


teed.” 
H. M. Rocers. 


Rogers earned $1,356.20 in subscrip- 
tion money in three months. So he knows. 

For the manufacturer whose product 
can be unqualifiedly guaranteed, Good 
Housekeeping offers an investment of 
rich return. 


April forms close March first 


Good Housekeeping 
Magazine 


Co-operates with the Retail Merchant 
NEW YORK BOSTON WASHINGTON CHICAGO 














Fixing the Advertising Appropria- 
tion 


How Some of the Leading Advertising Agents, and Other Authorities, 
Approach the Problem of Putting the Advertising Investment 
on a Scientific Basis 


[Eprtor1aL Norte: It goes with- 
out saying that advertising results 
cannot be bought at so much per 
unit. An appropriation of $100,000 
will buy a certain definite capacity 
in horsepower or kilowatts, when 
invested in a power plant, but 
when it is to be invested for ad- 
vertising no man can tell just 
exactly what it will buy in terms 
of results. For that reason an 
advertising appropriation is often 
determined by compromise rather 
than by agreement. The lack of 
a definite basis upon which to fig- 
ure the amount, makes one man’s 
guess seem as good as another's, 
and unless somebody comes for- 
ward with a logical reason for 
basing it upon a percentage of 
the gross sales, or upon the pop- 
ulation in the territory to be 
reached, or upon some other defi- 
nite object, the appropriation is 
likely to be the result of pure 
compromise. 

Printers’ INK has believed for 
a long time that some logical ba- 
sis for determining the advertis- 
ing appropriation could be worked 
out in any business. That is not 
to say that the same basis would 
be satisfactory for every business, 
nor that any definite “rules” can 
be laid down. Two concerns in 
the same line of business might 
find it advisable to base their ap- 
propriations upon totally differ- 
ent considerations. Changing con- 
ditions might necessitate a change 
in the whole method of figuring 
the appropriation for the same 
concern, But we firmly believe 
that the appropriation can be— 
and should be—based upon agree- 
ment instead of compromise. That 
implies, of course, a definite basis 
which shall be determined accord- 
ing to the experience and to fit 
the needs of each individual ad- 
vertiser. 

Though it is manifestly impos- 
sible to lay down any hard and 


fast rules as to what the basis 
shall be, it is possible to point 
out the process of reasoning by 
which the basis is to be arrived 
at, and to cite, by way of illus- 
tration, the experience of adver- 
tisers who have worked out the 
problem for themselves. To that 
end a number of the leading ad- 
vertising agents have been ques- 
tioned, and their views are in- 
corporated in the discussion which 
follows. We have also collected 
a large amount of material from 
articles which have been pub- 
lished in Printers’ InxK and else- 
where. The following articles are 


an attempt to reflect, in workable 
form, the best thought on the sub- 
ject of fixing the advertising ap- 
propriation. ] 


OME advertising appropria- 
tions are based upon a fixed 
percentage of last year’s gross 
sales. Others are based on a per- 
centage of last year’s profits. 
Some are based upon the num- 
ber of possible. buyers in the ter- 
ritory which is to be reached. 
Others are based upon the saving 
which is effected through in- 
creased volume of production. 
Still others are determined with 
reference to the decrease in sell- 
ing cost through salesmen alone. 
Yet others are fixed by the sales 
quotas for next year. And some, 
alas, go according to the idiosyn- 
crasies of the board of directors. 
Excepting the last named, there 
is every reason to believe that 
each of those methods works well 
under certain conditions and_ is 
fully justified by its results. The 
advocates of any one of them (ex- 
cept the last again) can give you 
any number of good and sufficient 
reasons why it is exactly the 
method which ought to be fol- 
lowed in the particular case which 
is under discussion. So there is 


no opportunity to hold one system 
17 
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up as better than the rest. But 
it is worthy of special emphasis, 
right at the start, that every one 
of those methods has been evolved 
from a. study of actual marketing 
conditions. As J. J. Geisinger, 
cf the Federal Advertising Agen- 
cy, New York, puts it: 

“There can be no fixed ratio 
of advertising investment for all 
lines of business, or even for sim- 
ilar lines of business. There are 
too many determining factors to 
be considered, weighed, analyzed 
and dissected, such as: 


Quality of the product. 
Cost and marketing price. 
Necessity or luxur. 
Trade conditions a affecting the product. 
Existing competition or possible 
—. 
e necessity of acquaintance adver- 
tising. 
Possible per capita sale. 
Life of product. 
Rapidity of consumption. 
Change of fashion or condition. 
Seasonable or constant demand. 
Intermittent or regular demand. 
Sales support of the advertising. 
Territory boundaries controlled by 
shipping expenses or other conditions. 
hether there is a general line that 
would derive benefit from the advertis- 
ing of a single specialty, as there is 
with Keen Kutter Pocket Knives and 
Heinz Ketchup. 
subsidiary sale to depend upon as 
in Talking Machines and Safety Razors. 
The necessity of maintaining demand 
already created as well as creating new 
demand. 


“It is, therefore, my contention 
that the basis of an advertising 
investment for each business must 
be determined by an actual study 
of that business. and that all set 
rules are superficial.” 


Perhaps Mr. Geisinger’s list 
would not be complete for every 
case, but it serves to show the 
sort of analysis which must pre- 
cede the adoption of any method 
of figuring an advertising appro- 
priation. Neglect of this funda- 
mental analysis often involves 
concerns in trouble, as is pointed 
out by Robert Tinsman, president 
of the Federal Agency. 

“Tt needs no analysis,” says Mr. 
Tinsman, “to show why Postum, 
which is made of roast wheat and 
molasses, can afford a gigantic ap- 
propriation; and a natural coffee 
campaign, based on a raw product 
subject to market fluctuations, 
must, by comparison, afford only 
a very small appropriation. 
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“First let me say that I agree 
that the time is coming when 
manufacturers of trade-marked 
goods will divide the dollar more 
scientifically. In fact, I have 
preached fonen the beginning that 
the only way to gauge advertising 
results is on the basis of net profits 
per dollar. spent. 

“For example, I had a confer- 
ence some time ago with a man- 
ufacturer who is ‘supposed to have 
made a tremendous ‘put over’ in 
the jewelry trade. 

“All advertising men agree that 
his campaign is clever beyond 
comparison. Advance distribution 
was secured to the tune of 7,000 
jewelers before the advertising 
appeared. The advertising was ap- 
parently a big ‘put over’ because 
the article secured universal de- 
mand almost as quickly as it 
had secured universal distribu- 
tion. But the manufacturer soon 
found he had developed a tail 
to his business dog that soon 
threatened to wag the dog. The 
part of his business developed by 
his advertised article was only a 
specialty part after all, and the 
cultivation of this specialty busi- 
ness was at an expense that did 
not permit distribution over his 
entire business, because the other 
unadvertised part of his business 
did not show consequent results. 


SURFACE INDICATIONS ARE. MIS- 


LEADING 


“In a word, the increase in busi- 
ness of the advertised specialty 
made him overlook the fact for 
a minute that the increase in net 
profit for his entire business did 
not agree with the showing of 
his sales sheet—that is, there was 
not the proper relation between 
the sales increase and the net 
profit. 

“Consequently the stockholders 
were not ready to agree with the 
advertising manager that the cam- 
paign was such a huge success 
after all. 

“The thing he should have done 
at the beginning of the campaign 
was to have provided for an in- 
crease all along the line and the 
distribution of the advertising ex- 
pense among other articles—not 
on a single specialty. If such had 
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The Habit 
of Responding 


An article about home canning appeared 
in THE COUNTRY GENTLEMAN, January 
2d. In it the reader was advised to write to 
Washington for more detailed information. 

That same day the Department of Agri- 
culture received 350 letters from COUNTRY 
GENTLEMAN readers, asking for this infor- 
mation. The following Monday, 605 more; 
in six days, 3,498. 

Up to date that one article has been the 
cause of sending nearly 10,000 letters to 
Washington. Every state in the Union has 
been heard from. 

The government official in charge wrote: 

I think one of the important reasons for the quick 
recognition of this article was the fact that you said 
things that were definite; you omitted theory and de- 
scriptive terms. What the people want nowadays, 


especially those who read agricultural journals, is 
facts, told in the least possible space. 


It is this sort of editorial matter, this sort 
of quick appeal to readers, that automatically 
secures an audience that brings swift, ample 
and profitable returns to advertisers. 

THE COUNTRY. GENTLEMAN’S 300,000 
readers get the habit of responding. 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Independence Square. Philadelphia : 
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What the Public Ltkes 


You may like your books bound in soft, quiet 


colors—in dark green or a rich brown or 


black, 


But the American Public likes them red— 
with gold letters. 


I may like landscapes on magazine covers— 


or Old French decorations or just type, 


But the American Public likes gzr/s—by ° 


Underwood, or Gibson or Fisher. 


You and I may like our magazines in the 
small size of twenty years ago, 


But the American Public likes them dzg— 
with big pages, big pictures, big advertise- 
ments. 


The American Public will like 


MSCLURE’S 


in the 


|: Big’size 
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been the case then this campaign 
would not have. to undergo a re- 
organization now at this late date. 

“Surface indications in adver- 
tising are very often misleading. 
For example, an account came to 
our attention recently that was a 
model apparently for copy and 
appearance, but investigation 
proved that the trade relation end 
of the campaign had been ignored 
and that all the trade or sales 
people knew about the line was 
that it was an advertised line and 
therefore supposed to be better. 

“No idea of the selling argu- 
ments had been cultivated. It was 
a case of blind leading the blind 
when a customer would ask a 
clerk why she should buy that 
particular advertised article. It 
needs more than clever copy and 
good art to reduce the necessary 
percentage of appropriation to a 
point within reason. 

“I do not believe that it is pos- 
sible to lay down any set rule 
for percentage of appropriation. 
It varies with the merchandise 
and the conditions as illustrated 
in the Posturh case. 

“Even in one field the percent- 
age of appropriation will vary. 
A staple silk, for example, will 
afford a very small margin, while 
a novelty silk on. which the profit 
is much larger will permit a lib- 
eral percentage. ‘It all depends’ 
—that is the only rule that can 
govern this question. 

“At the beginning of the cam- 
paign, however, this point should 
be discussed and as soon as pos- 
sible a percentage of appropriation 
fixed. At the beginning, when 
it is necessary tp establish a brand 
in the face of competition, the per- 
centage must be necessarily larger. 
As the demand begins to be larger 
this percentage will decrease as 
the volume increases. I have in 
mind a clothing account which 
started on a five per cent appro- 
priation basis and took five years 
to get down to the right three 
per cent basis, which is the legiti- 
il percentage in its particular 
elc 

“If this question is firmly set- 
tled in the advertiser’s mind, then 
advertising will come to be con- 
sidered as a legitimate part of 
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the cost of doing business—an in- 
vestment in good will as neces- 
sary to the dividend power of the 
business as selling expense. That 
is what we are trying to do all 
the time, and as we succeed we 
find the necessity for continuous 
canvass for increased. appropria- 
tions diminishing. When we suc- 
ceed, the advertising appropriation 
automatically increases with the 
percentage, and that is an end 


mutually desirable with the adver- 
tiser and the agent.” 


PERCENTAGE OF SALES A MEANS OF 
COMPARISON 


Most advertising men seem to 
agree that the most convenient 
way of designating the relative 
size of an appropriation is by 
means of its ratio with the gross 
sales. That, however, is a very 
different thing from the statement 
that an appropriation should be 
fixed at a definite percentage of 
the gross sales. Mr. Tinsman 
states that three per cent is a 
legitimate basis in the clothing 
field. By that he means that under 
normal circumstances a_ well-es- 
tablished clothing concern should 
not need to appropriate more than 
three per cent of its gross sales 
in order to maintain its standing 
in the trade. He does not claim 
that three per cent is any limit 
in fixing the appropriation for a 
new concern, or for an established 
concern under exceptional circum- 
stances. The percentage of gross 
sales is a convenient method of 
comparison, rather than a hard 
and fast rule for determining 
what an appropriation shall be. 

This point is more clearly illus- 
trated, perhaps, by the following 
letter from a prominent agent who 
asks to remain anonymous: 

“The percentage of money de- 
voted to advertising should depend 
entirely and directly upon the pre- 
cise nature of the job to be ac- 
complished, and one of the biggest 
helps that a real advertising agen- 
cy can give to a client is on this 
very point; if the agent has had 
proper experience and is honest 
and applies to the situation the 
same tests: that he would apply 
if he owned his customer’s busi- 
ness, his advice should be of in- 
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calculable worth to the advertiser. 

“I could cite scores of instances 
of how we arrived at certain ap- 
propriations, but the conditions 
governing each case would be 
highly individual and would fur- 
nish no basis for a conclusion as 
to any proper specific percentage 
to be spent by the general adver- 
tiser. 

“I know of a baby-carriage man- 
ufacturer who, in his first year, 
spent 10 per cent of his sales in 
advertising, but in his third year 
was required to spend only seven 
per cent to do practically three 
times as much business. I think 
that the intelligent spending of 
the 10 per cent the first year has 
a great deal to do with the fact 
that he is only spending seven 
per cent and still pushing his busi- 
ness forward so vigorously in the 
third year. 

“I know of a quick-repeat prod- 
uct, used by practically 75 per 
cent of the adult male population 
of this country, where two and 
one-half per cent is considered 


necessary for a proper and ade- 


quate advertising budget; but I 
know of another product in an 
exactly similar class, sold to the 
same class of trade, but confront- 
ed by such entirely different sell- 
ing conditions, that an advertising 
appropriation of between five and 
six per cent is required. 

“TI have in mind a ‘quality’ prod- 
uct, finding its sale only among 
the very intelligent and well-to-do, 
which has an advertising expendi- 
ture of between 25 and 30 per 
cent of its gross sales. 

“In the main, I agree that the 
time is not only coming, but that 
it is here, when more and more 
makers of trade-marked goods 
are adopting the habit of looking 
an advertising dollar in the face 
and demanding of it a real dollar’s 
job. This will, in my opinion, be 
done more mathematically and 


more scientifically in the future, 


than is now the case. 

“It is possible in this advertis- 
ing business to prove almost any- 
thing that one sets out to prove, 
but within the limitations of my 
experience I have not found that 
you could lay down very many 
rules concerning advertising, un- 
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less you are equally willing to 
revoke them and put in force 
others where the rules have heen 
proved wrong.” 

’ Of course, it is obvious that the 
percentage of gross sales is a per- 
fectly rational method of express- 
ing the work which the advertis- 
ing has done. The gross sales 
are the sum total of the results 


“which have been achieved by the 


different forms of sales energy, 
and the ratio of the advertising 
appropriation to that total is a 
more or less accurate estimate of 
the efficiency of the advertising. 
But it seems that the fixing of 
an appropriation to cover a future 
period must depend upon many 
considerations besides the mere 
bulk of last year’s gross sales, 
That point will be discussed fur- 
ther in the article which is to 
follow. 
(To be continued) 


Quaker City Ad Club Formed 


An_ organization known as the Qua- 
ker City Ad Club was formed in Phila- 
delphia last Friday. The organization 
is composed of 50 advertising and 
selling men in Philadelphia and Cam. 
den, whose purpose, as set forth, is to 
elevate the profession to a higher eth- 
ical plane and advertise the city, 

Harry E. Green, of the Victor Talk- 
ing Machine Company, is the president. 
The other officers are Clifton, 
of the Donovan & ramon Agency. 
first vice-president; E. H. Hibberd, of 
the Curtis Publishing F Mag second 
vice-president; Yarnall, of the 
Brown-Bates Lumber Company, secre- 
tary, and : Bunker, of the 
Campbell Soup Company, treasurer. 

homas R, Fort, of the Thomas W. 
Price Company, gave the first of a se- 
ries of talks on the paper industry. 
Those phases of the subject of particu- 
lar interest to advertising men will be 
emphasized in this series of talks and 
all the succeeding ones, Ye will deal 
with the various lines of goods manu- 
tured in and around Philadelphia. 


Joins Albert Frank & Co. 


Ralph Kaye, formerly | president of 
the Ralph Kaye Advertising Company, 
of Portland, oie, and Seattle, ash.. 
and until Serene: | advertising counsel 
for ‘the Carswell Advertising Com- 
pany, Portland, Ore., has joined the 
ved of Albert Frank & Co., in New 

ork. 


J. M. Campbell Makes Change 


J.. M. Campbell, formerly of Bpoctet 
& Gamble, more recently of 
Ayer & Son, has joined the Bietkms ¥ 
Ross Company, of New York. 
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The Hoover Steel Ball 
Company, of Ann Arbor, 
Michigan, began advertis- 
ing in the American Ma- 
chinist September 3rd, 1914. 
On January 2nd, only four 
months later, they wrote 
us: 


“Accounts opened directly 
due to advertising—42. 


“Approximate amount of 
business which we can 
trace to the advertising, 
between $5,000.00 and 
$6,000.00.” 


ANTE RI@AT 











Reproductions of a page adver- 
tisement and some_ typical 
quarter-pages__used by this 
company. They were a 
pared by the Make-It- 
Department of American Ma- 
chinist. 





This advertising began to 
pay almost immediately— 


Their advertising cam- 
paign was modest; quar- 
ter-pages were used every 
week with the exception 
of a very occasional larger 
advertisement. 

At the time they wrote 
their letter, their advertis- 
ing had cost them between 
$400.00 and $500.00. 


Six thousand dollars’ di- 
rect sales from five hun- 
dred dollars’ advertising— 
isn’t this an answer to 
that question of yours: 
“Will technical paper ad- 
vertising pay me?” 


NOLO 


Published by The Hill Publishing Company 


at the Hill Building 


ng York City 


Fred pepliahers fd The _ Engineerin, 
—_ Journal, Engineering News, Boa 
aa oal Age. ‘All Members of the A. B. C. 
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ALL THREE OF PARIS’S 
GREAT DESIGNERS 
IN THE 
WOMAN’S HOME 
COMPANION 





O HAVE AN EXCLUSIVE DESIGN BY 

EITHER PAQUIN OR JENNY OR DRE- 
COLL IS TO PRESENT THE FINAL NOTE 
OF FASHION AUTHORITY. 

HIS YEAR THE WOMAN’S HOME COM- 

PANION HAS ALL THREE: 





IN SEPTEMBER PAQUIN 
IN MARCH JENNY 
IN APRIL DRECOLL 





ITH SUCH AUTHORITATIVE GUID- 

ANCE THE FASHION DEPARTMENT 
DOES ITS SHARE IN MAINTAINING THE 
EXTRAORDINARY PERCENTAGE OF RE- 
NEWALS ON THE WOMAN’S HOME COM- 
PANION. 





THE WOMAN’S HOME 
COMPANION - 


GEORGE D. BUCKLEY, ADVERTISING MANAGER 
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Housewives League Fa- 
vors Package Goods 


Mrs. Julian Heath, Its Organizer 
and President, Attacked Package 
Habit in the Beginning, Two 
Years Ago, but Learned Truth 
by Investigation—How League 
Is Helping 


BEHIND the quick protest of 

the Housewives League 
against the action of Mayor 
Mitchel’s Food Supply Committee 
in recommending the purchase of 
certain food products in bulk or 
quantity rather than in. packages 
is an interesting and significant 
story of a change of heart and 
head. 

The_ Housewives League and 
Mrs. Julian Heath, its energetic 
organizer and president, were not 
always in favor of package goods. 
In the beginning the league start- 
ed out to do just exactly what 
the Mayor’s committee is now 
trying to accomplish. What it 
discovered in the course of its 
investigations showed it the falla- 
cy of that view and it faced di- 
rectly about. 

The first thought of the league 
was the establishment of sanitary 
conditions of manufacture and re- 
tail distribution, as this following 
resolution shows, which was 
adopted last week by the execu- 
tive committee of the national 
body, and should be read with 
the fact in mind that it repre- 
sents the views of, some 800,000 
housewives and their families, in- 
cluding the membership of a large 
number of affiliated women’s 
clubs : 

Whereas: Since the inception of the 
Housewives League movement it has 
been our aim to encourage and promote 
the use of such food products as are 
produced, handled and marketed under 
sanitary conditions; and, 

Whereas: This end can only be 
achieved when the manufacturer’s name 
is plainly placed upon the container 
or product so that the cant gg 
plant may be open to inspection an 
the manufacturer held responsible for 
the quality of his product; and 
Whereas: The use of bulk goods tends 
to encourage adulteration and insanitary 
handling and nullifies the work accom- 
plished ‘by’ Federal and State authori- 
ties in requiring proper labeling of food 
products; therefore, it 
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Resolved: That the National’ House- 
wives League protests vigorously 
against the action of the Mayor’s Food 
Supply Committee in recommending the 
use of bulk goods, 

“When we first organized the 
league and I became its president,” 
said Mrs. Heath to Printers’ Inx, 
“it seemed perfectly obvious that 
one of the greatest causes of the 
increase in the cost of living was 
the increase in the number of food 
products put up in packages. We 
started in to educate the house- 
wives, and I began to speak and 
write against the ‘package habit.’ 
I even wrote Printers’ INK 
about it. But we were interested 
quite as much in the sanitary han- 
dling of food products as we 
were in economical pricing, and 
in spite of myself I found myself 
eventually forced to the conclu- 
sion that there could be no san- 
itary condition for the product 
unless it were both made under 
such conditions and transmitted 
to the market and the consumer 
without subsequent contamination. 
I found it true not only that 
the package goods were best pro- 
tected from insanitary handling, 
but that they were most likely 
to be pure and unadulterated in 
the beginning and be produced or 
put up in a cleanly way. I learned 
this from visiting a large number 
i and seeing it for my- 
self, 


REPUTATION BACKS 
GOODS 


“When I asked myself why this 
was so, I had no difficulty in find- 
ing the answer: it was because 
the manufacturers of the package 
goods had made themselves re- 
sponsible for their goods by print- 
ing their name on the package 
and making it possible for the 
public to identify the goods, and, 
if it liked, go to the factory as 
I had done and see under what 
conditions it was made or put up. 

“When I had reached this con- 
clusion I was at a loss for the 
moment to know what to do. We 
had inaugurated a movement 
against package goods in the in- 
terest of economy and had begun 
to interest many influential peo- 
ple. We could not, of course, 


UP PACKAGE 


‘have gone far with such a move- 
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ment, because it runs counter to 
the economic current, but we had 
started it and I was somewhat 
puzzled as to how I should pre- 
sent my changed views to my 
companions, I decided to say 
nothing as to that, and, while tak- 
ing no further part in the cam- 
paign against package goods, 
urged on my associates to study out 
the relation between bulk and pack- 
age goods with reference to their 
sanitary quality. And one by one 
they came over without any in- 
fluence of mine until we were a 
unit in behalf of package goods, 
which we had at first attacked.” 

Mrs. Heath also mentioned an 
instance of the lengths to which 
misdirected zeal has carried some 
of those engaged in the campaign 
against package goods. 


STACKING THE CARDS AGAINT PACK- 
AGE GOODS 


“IT attended the graduation ex- 
ercises of Public School No. 4, 
down on the East Side, the other 
day. Some of the children pre- 
sented a little play which they 
called ‘The King’s Kitchen.’ One 
scene showed a disorderly kitchen, 
with a table and closet littered 
with packages with the tops 
broken open and some of the con- 
tents exposed or fallen out. The 
‘King’s Kitchen,’ on the contrary, 
had the bulk goods all neatly put 
up in jars arranged in orderly 
rows. The moral was thus sup- 
posed to be made plain to the 
children and their elders. I found 
that at least one of the teachers 
was not in sympathy with the 
movement and its methods. I 
presume something similar was 
done in other schools. This was 
before the issue of the circular. 
Our resolutions in respect to this 
will go out to every member and 
affiliated club in our league and 
will be brought to the attention 
of many newspapers.” 

It is noteworthy that the House- 
wives League is creating what is 
essentially a museum of package 
goods at its new headquarters oc- 
cupying a floor of the building 
at 25 West 45th Street, New York. 
for the purpose of familiarizing 
the league members and junior 
members who attend the daily 


lectures on cooking, marketing, 
dieting, etc., with the essentials 
of modern housekeeping. ‘This 
new work and the development of 
the campaign for sanitary stores 
are of great potential interest to 
the manufacturers of. package 
goods. The members of the 
league are “requested to co-oper- 
ate by refusing to buy goods that 
are not properly protected from 
dust, dirt and flies or that are 
handled in an unsanitary man- 
ner.” This was started last year, 
but the league has improved its 
strategy by devising a sign for 
the grocer or butcher who passes 
85 per cent on a shop inspection 
by members of the league. There 
is a printed form which calls for 
a description of the store, the 
stock-rooms, the stock itself and 
the general cleanliness of the 
clerks, the shop, etc. The league 
does not work through commit- 
tees, but through individuals, 
Each member sees her tradesman. 
This helps to make the league 
work effective. The best grocery 
stores in New York have been 
glad to display the sign. It is 
expected that grocers who cannot 
get it will take steps to deserve it 
rather than lose custom. 

The bearing of this on the pack- 
age habit is obvious; it is strong 
support. 

So also is the League’s rental 
of space on the new pier at At- 
lantic City for food and package 
display. 


Real Estate Advertising Com- 
mittee Appointed 


The president of the National Asso- 
ciation of Real Estate Exchanges ‘has 
appointed a committee to report on the 
ethics and efficiency of real estate ad- 
vertising and to prepare an exhibit for 
the next convention, which will be held 
in Los Angeles in June. 


Wortman Joins Lesan 
Elbert Wortman has joined the serv- 


ice staff of the san . Advertising 
Agency. Mr. Wortman was at one time 
connected with McClure’s Magazine, do- 
ing circulation work, and later became 
an agency copy writer. 


Class Publications Combine 


Safety Engineering, published in 
New York, les absorbed Protection 
Engineering, of Louisville, Ky. 
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Philadelphia Begins Campaign 
for A. A. C. of W. Convention 


The Poor Richard Club opened its 
campaign to bring the conventioh of 
the Associated Advertising Clubs of the 
World to Philadelphia in 1916 at a 
meeting held in the Hotel Adelphia last 
week. Several hundred merchants and 
men interested in advertising attended. 
While the Poor Richard Club will be 
the active force in the campaign, it was 
decided to make it a municipal enter- 
prise. 

Samuel C., Dobbs, of the Coca-Cola 
Company, and ex-president of the Asso- 
ciated Clubs, made a special trip from 
Atlanta to address the meeting. Mr. 
Dobbs said: “Philadelphia has had a 
lot of bad advertising. Philadelphia is 
the home of good quality manufactur- 
ing. They were making good goods 
here when we were running barefoot in 
the South. ‘This great advertising con- 
vention would help revolutionize Phila- 
delphia. I would like to see it come 
here. I certainly know of nothing that 
would help the merchants, the manu- 
facturers, the city and the citizens so 
much as the convention.” 

Llewellyn E. Pratt, of New York, 
chairman of the Associated Clubs Edu- 
cational Committee, was another speak- 
er. Addresses were also made by 
Thomas Martindale, Carl Hunt, editor 
of Associated Advertising, Charles W. 
Summerfield, secretary of the Mer- 
chants’ and Manufacturers’ Association, 
and Edward J. Cattell, city statistician, 
of Philadelphia. 


Club Outlines Educational Plan 


The Los Angeles Advertising Club 
has outlined an_ elaborate educational 
plan for 1915. One phase of the work 
will be the establishment of a research 
bureau to convey to business men in- 
formation upon the state of business in 
the city from month to month. Blank 
forms will be provided for this pur- 
pose, upon which business houses will 
indicate each month’s business in’ rela- 
tion to, the corresponding month a year 
ago. 

One speaker at each club meetin 
will give an educational address, an 
speakers will be furnished, also, to col- 
leges and schools desiring them. As- 
sistance will be afforded educational 
institutions in installing courses in ad- 
vertising. 


Anderson Pace With Produce 
Terminal Corporation 


Anderson Pace, formerly advertising 
manager of Butler Bros., resigned his 
position as industrial commissioner of 
the Chicago Association of Commerce to 
become secretary and manager of the 
Produce Terminal Corporation, which 
is to establish a new produce distrib- 
uting center for Chicago, which will do 
a business estimated to be one billion 
dollars annually. This will relegate the 
famous South Water Street market to 
a thing of the past. Mr. Pace expects 
to conduct an extensive advertising cam- 
paign directed at the general public, 
retailers, produce growers and railroads. 
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Premium 
Association Has Aggres- 
sive Meeting 


The Work of the Body Is Explained 
and Invitation Extended to Pros- 
pective Members-—The Magni- 
tude of the Industry Shown by 
Figures— Some Objections An- 
swered—May Join A. A. C. of W. 


HE National Premium Adver- 

tising Association, Inc., held 
a meeting at the Hotel "Astor, New 
York, February 5, for the purpose 
of explaining the work of the as- 
sociation and to secure new mem- 
bers. 

Among the speakers were Sid- 
ney A. Kirkman, of Kirkman & 
Son; S. W. Eckman, of B. T. 
Babbitt, Inc.; William C. Free- 
man, of the New York Evening 
Mail; A. E. McKinnon, president 
of the National Circulation Man- 
agers’ Association; J. M. Hop- 
kins, general manager of Print- 
ERS’ Inx; S. Herbert, of the Her- 
bert Cut Glass Co.; W. R. Hotch- 
kin, of the Cheltenham Advertis- 
ing Service, New York; H. S. 
Bunting, editor of the Novelty 
News, and C. P. Holland. 

In opening the meeting, Mr. 
Kirkman, president of the associ- 
ation, said that the association is 
incorporated under the laws of 
the State of New York “to pro- 
mote the interests of the pre- 
mium system of advertising, to 
extend the knowledge of its prin- 
ciples and to safeguard the public 
who share its benefits.” Although 
in existence for less than a year, 
the organization now has 200 
members among which are such 
well known companies as B. T. 
Babbitt, Inc., Wisconsin Condensed 
Milk Co., Colgate & Co., Arbuckle 
Bros., Procter & Gambie, J. B. 
Greenhut Co., Larkin Co., Great 
Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co., 
United Cereal Mills, Armour 
Soap Works, California Fruit 
Growers’ Association, United Ci- 
gar Interests, Peet Bros., Rum- 
ford Chemical Works, B. J. John- 
son Soap Co., International Stock 
Food Co., Atlas Flour Mills, and 
others. 


At present, said Mr. Kirkman, 
$125,000,000 worth of goods are 
used annually for premiums. These 
goods represent two per cent to 
three per cent of gross sales, 
This means that the sale of $3, 
500,000,000 worth of merchandise 
is directly promoted by the use of 
premiums every year. 

Mr. Eckman spoke on “The 
Objects and Purposes of the As- 
sociation.” He said that the vari- 
ous advertising interests such as 
the newspapers, magazines, post- 
ers, etc., had organized, and that 
it was advisable for the premium 
distributors to organize also, 
Among the points. brought out, 
were that the gift of a premium 
by a concern did not mean a 
higher price or an inferior prod- 
uct; that premiums are given to 
increase sales and decrease sales 
“overhead”: that competition can 
be relied on to regulate price 
and quality: that the goods of- 
fered by the premium house must 
meet the competition of the house 
which does not give premiums: 
and that the buyer is a shrewd 
judge of values and cannot be 
fooled. 

The opponents of premiums 
have said that the giving of pre- 
miums takes away from _ mer- 
chants the sale of $100,000,000 
worth of premium goods annual- 
ly, and that the dealers thus lose 
this amount which might have 
been added to their sales, were 
there no premiums. 

Mr. Eckman said that the $100,- 
000,000 worth of premium goods 
represent the sale of $5,000,000; 
000 worth of merchandise, and 
that if premiums were not given 
the total sales would decrease at 
least 10 per cent—that is—these 
extra $500,000,000 in sales are the 
benefits derived from the giving 
of the $100,000,000 in premiums. 

The object of premiums is to 
bring in business. Everyone is 
privileged to use premiums. Since 
one retailer has no right to ob- 
ject because another retailer does 
more business than he does, he 
also cannot object to another mer- 
chant using premiums merely be- 
cause he does not care to use 
them. 

The question “Why not give a 
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Mark Sullivan 


As the Editor of Collier’s, Mr. 
Sullivan’s discussions of the political 
aspects of the war, and its rights 
and wrongs, both in editorials in 
Collier’s and in the London Times, 


have been widely quoted by the - 
European press. Mr. Sullivan is 
now abroad in connection with 
Collier’s War Service. 


~ Colliers 


Chicago NEW YORK Boston 


A. C. G. Hammesfahr, Adv. Mgr. 





COLLIER’S CIRCULATION “SALERATUS SMITH” 
ISSUE of JANUARY 16TH 


Pri Sai By Ceylon Hollingsworth 


Winner of the 2nd prize in the 
$9,500 story contest. In Col- 
Member A. B. C. and Quoin Club lier’s for Feb. 20th. 
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The last forms for March Hearst’s 
(the first issue in the new size) 
has gone to press—filled with 
splendid fiction; beautifully illus- 
trated, and packed with good 
advertising. 


We believe you will find in the 
March Hearst’s something entirely 
new in magazine publishing—and 
the interest of the magazine will 
become greater with each succeed- 
ing issue. 


Hearst’s is not merely redressed 
from the “‘hide out,” but revitalized 
from the heart out. 


If you have any doubt as to that, 
just ask any newsdealer for a copy 
of the February issue, then ask us for 
the newsstand increase for March— 


And Hearst’s Magazine is NON- 
RETURNABLE~—what the dealer 
buys he sells, and more often than 
not he could sell more than he buys. 
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We believe thoroughly that Hearst’s 
Magazine should be sold—not given 
away—and to that end we advertise 
the goodness of the magazine to a 
few millions of people each month. 


And advertising pays for Hearst’s, 
as it pays in Hearst’s. 

Hearst’s Magazine is to be “the 
best magazine in America.” We 
are going to make it “the best 
magazine in America,” and adver- 
tise it as “the best magazine in 
America.” 

We believe the ethics of the pro- 
fession admit of “truthful superla- 
tives’ —and the superlative will be 
necessary to truthfully describe 
Hearst’s. 


Watch 


Hearst's 
Magazine 


“‘The Best Magazine in America’ 


119 West 40th Street Marquette Building 
New York Chicago 


Member of the Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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cash discount?” was advanced 
and answered by Mr. Eckman. 
The reasons why are three: 

1, There are no coins for frac- 
tions of a cent. 

2. Since premiums are purchased 
at wholesale, they represent a 
better value to the premium col- 
lector than does cash. 

3. A premium serves as an ad- 
vertisement. The person who se- 
cures a premium never forgets 
the stores that gave the coupons 
which made the premium pos- 
sible. 

Mr. Freeman told the members 

and visitors what procedure to 
follow in order to become asso- 
ciated as a department with the 
A. A. C. of W. 
_. A. E. McKinnon, President of 
the National Circulation Man- 
agers’ Association, told how the 
New York World boosted its cir- 
culation 41,000 on a day when 
they gave a coupon good for a 
vacation ‘kit put up by the A. D. 
S. The kit cost the makers four- 
teen and one-half cents. As a 
result of the coupon campaign 
each of 582 drug stores immedi- 
ately purchased at least $50 worth 
of the A. D. S. preparations. Mr. 
McKinnon prophesied that news- 
papers would soon cease selling 
premiums for cash, and compet- 
ing with merchants. 

Mr. Bunting, of the Novelty 
News, described the growth of 
premium advertising, tracing its 
history back to dim antiquity. He 
made the point that other adver- 
tising interests need not feel that 
premium advertising is necessari- 
ly entirely a competitive medium, 
but that it is a co-operative form 
of advertising which many con- 
cerns use in addition to other 
forms. 

C. P. Holland said that great 
care should be taken in the selec- 
tion of appropriate premiums. 
Premiums should be luxuries 
which the coupon collector de- 
sires, but would hesitate to spend 
a considerable amount in cash 
for. In the catalogue there should 
be premiums appropriate for each 
member of the family. Premiums 
are best adapted to small articles 
that sell rapidly and in large 
quantities. 


Planning Dinner to E. W. 
Hazen 


The friends and associates of Ed- 
ward W. Hazen are organizing a sub- 
scription dinner, to be tendered to him 
at the Hotel Biltmore, New York City, 
on Thursday, February 25th, in recog- 
nition of his eighteen years’ service 
to advertising which terminates on April 
first when he retires as advertising 
director of the Curtis Publishing Com- 
pany. 

The toastmaster: will be William H. 
Johns. 

The committee which stands sponsor 
for the dinner is as follows: 

William H. Childs, Barrett Manufac- 
turing Company; Theodore F. Merseles, 
National Cloak & Suit Company; W. 
Atlee Burpee, W. Atlee Burpee & Co.; 
George Eastman, Eastman Kodak Com- 
pany: Sidney Colgate, Colgate & Co.; 

. K. Kellogg, Kellogg Toasted Corn 
Flake Company; John N. Willys, the 
Willys-Overland Company; E. A. Olds, 
the Packer Mfg. Company; Cyrus H. K. 
Curtis, the Curtis Publishing Company; 
John F. Seymour, the Crowell Pub- 
lishing Company; Erman J. Bidgrey. 
the Ridgway Company; Frank C. Hoyt, 
the Outlook Company; Charles D. Spald- 
ing, the McCall Compan ; J. Rowland 
Mix, Charles Scribner’s Sons; Curtis P. 
Brady, Woman’s World Magazine; 
E. C. Patterson, P. F. Collier Son; 
J. Walter Thompson, J. Walter Thomp- 
son Company; George Batten, George 
Batten Company; Frank Seaman, Frank 
Seaman, Inc.; Albert D. Lasker, Lord & 
Thomas; Ralph Holden, Calkins & 
Holden; O. Blackman, Blackman- 
Ross Com any; A. _W. Erickson, the 
Erickson Company; F. W. Ayer, N. W. 
yer & Son. 


Six-Point League’s Luncheon 


The February luncheon of the Six- 
Point League, the New York association 
of newspaper representatives, will be 
held next Tuesday at the Hotel_ Mar- 
tinique. The speaker will be George 

Hopkins, vice-president, sales and 
advertising manager of the Loose-Wiles 
Biscuit Company, whose subject will be 
“Efficiency in Newspaper Advertising 
from the View-point of the National 
Manufacturer.” 


Davey With Thorson-Seelye 


Roy S. Davey has joined the staff of 
Thorson-Seelye, Inc., of Detroit, where 
he will have charge of sales promotion 
and educational work. Mr, Davey has 
been previously connected with the ad- 
vertising department of the Acme White 
Lead and Color Works, Burroughs Add- 
ing Machine Company, and the Packard 
Motor Car Company. 


Weed Joins Timken 


J. C. Weed has resigned from the 
Carl M. Green Advertising Company, 
of Detroit, and joined the advertising 
department of the Timken-Detroit Axle 
Company, as assistant advertising man- 
ager. ; 





A New Market Broadens as Adver- 
tiser Works Into-It 


A Chance Request From a Customer Has Large Consequences 


About four years ago a man 
holding a prominent position 
in one of the great American steel 
industries walked into the office 
of the Julius King Optical Com- 
pany, New York, with an unusual 
request, 

“I want you to make us some 
safety goggles,” said he, “for our 
workmen,” 

At that time the market was 
flooded with goggles of the_cru- 
dest nature; clumsy affairs with 
thick glass, wire netting goggles 
which - ruined a man’s eyesight, 
their makeshifts of  isinglass 
which shattered at the lightest tap 
and dozens of barbarous contriv- 
ances made without regard to the 
health, comfort or appearance of 
the workman. 

The Julius King Optical Com- 
pany, in its capacity of handling 
a wholesale jobbing optical busi- 
ness, sold various of these im- 
ported models without having a 
very clear conception of the field 
or its needs. In a general way 
the officials knew that the annual 
sale of glass eyes ranged in the 
neighborhood of from 20,000 to 
30,000; but where this large num- 
ber of glass eyes went was an un- 
known problem. That people lost 
the use of their eyes was accepted 
as a matter of course, but at that 
time little attention had been paid 
to tracing where the false eyes 
went and what causes had been 
responsible for the destruction of 
eyesight. 

Acting upon the request pre- 
viously stated the company began 
to experiment with the safety 
goggle proposition with a view 
of making radical improvements 
over the crude imported types, 
and as the work progressed many 
interesting and undreamed of 
things came to light. 

For example, it was discovered 
that the annual toll of eyes sacri- 
ficed in the industries of this 
country was great. In this coun- 


try alone there are over $0,008. 


blind men who owe their loss of 
vision to the ‘fact that their eyes 
were not protected, and it was 
disclosed that forty to fifty per 
cent of the accidents taking place 
in industrial plants were eye ac- 
cidents. 

Figures like these were signifi- 
cant, and as the market possibili- 
ties of the’ safety goggle began to 
be unfolded the company plunged 
deeper into the subject, with es- 
pecially keen interest when it was 
realized that the great majority 
of these accidents, with their at- 
tendant suffering, pecuniary and 
economic loss, were inexcusable 
and unnecesary. 


A FIELD UNDEVELOPED 


Standing on the threshhold of 
what looked to be an undeveloped 
branch of the optical business the 
company had much to learn, and 
the market was carefully investi- 
gated in order to find out the 
exact standing of the goggles 
thus in use. It was found, as the 
result of a thorough canvass, that, 
except in rare instances, opera- 
tives in most lines of industry car- 
ried on their work without special 
means of guarding their eyes from 
particles of abrasive and flying 
steel chips, rivet heads and other 
objects, menacing the unguarded 
eye. Employers of labor were for 
the most part indifferent toward 
extending the use of eye-protect- 
ors in their shops, and as far as 
the men themselves were concerned 
the attitude bordered almost on 
antagonism. There seemed to be 
a prejudice against wearing gog- 
gles while at work; users claimed 
that the practice hurt their eyes, 
shut out their light and “did a 
hundred and one other things. A 
certain small percentage wore the 
various ungainly makeshifts then 
on the market, but the majority 
preferred to “take chances.” 

It was soon seen that there 
were two factors to the-spectacle 
problem: fitst, securing _ suitable 
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Reaching the mo 
people is the fund 
mental principle 
advertising. 


The value of lan 

the value of t 
works of industry and the value of the common carri 
of the printed word is regulated by the demand of 16,000,0( 
families in the United States. 


Advertisements are merchandising sermons to the mass 
—098% who earn less than $4,000 per annum. These mé 
chandising sermons should be printed in those periodic 
which by the quantity of their circulation prove co 
clusively that being desired by the multitude, they can 
used by discriminating advertisers to teach the masg 
not only what to buy, but what-to pay for the merchandi 
they purchase. 


The 2,200,000 families reached by the American Sunday Magaz 
are not entirely grouped in its six centers of publication but 
located in more than 6,000 towns in numbers sufficient to create cd 
sumer demand intense enough to not only force dealers to buy 
pe enable them to buy and sell sufficiently fast for profit to the 
selves. 


Our oie of connecting the dealers with the American Sung 
Magazine by means of the Modern Retailer embraces the four E: 
ern centers of publication. Eventually it will be increased in scd 
to include the Pacific Coast centers, but. intensive and construc 
work takes time. 
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jist, haberdasher and hardware dealer 
nted over $3,000, in and within a radius of 25 
niles of New York, Boston, Chicago and Atlanta. 


The Modern Retailer is a definite service 

which connects the advertiser in the American Sunday Magazine 
with the retailers in the territory blanketed by that publication. It 
atries original articles of vital interest to the grocer, druggist, 
haberdasher and hardware dealer. It is welcomed by. them because 
its articles are purely of literary and practical interest. They boost 
10 advertised product at the expense of competitors, neither do they 
take advantage of the dealers’ interest by including a selling talk in 
the last paragraph. 


The Modern Retailer offers gratis an individual selling service on 
Window Dressing, Retail Costs Accounting and other fundamental 
merchandising problems, 


Note the table of contents for February : 


. “Over the Retail Dead Line” by Edward Mott Woolley. 

. “Price Maintenance from the Standpoint of the Retailer” by W. A. 
McDermid, Advertising Manager of the Mennen Chemical Co. 

. “How I keep up with Rising Costs” by Chas. Spillard, a successful hab- 
erdasher who talks to his fellow merchants in terms of the trade. 

. “The Value of your Windows” by Marshall Olds, illustrated by photo- 
graphs taken by our staff photographer. 


. Results of a Straw Vote taken among 2,000 Merchants as to their opinion 
on Price Cutting 


. The selection of Advertising Media from the Standpoint of the Modern 
Merchant. 


Copy of The Modern Retailer sent upon request. 


Over 2,200,000 
American Sunday Monthly Magazine 


CHAS. S. HART, Advertising Manager 
20 Fifth Ave., New York 908 Hearst Bldg., Chicago 
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spectacles; second, getting them 
worn. As far as the first factor 
was concerned the Julius King 
Optical Company reasoned that it 
had this. branch of the problem 
solved. As regards the second 
factor, it was realized that the 
success of the “Saniglas” goggle 
depended upon the result of a 
campaign of education brought to 


company made the most of it, 
riding the crest of the wave. 
While a great deal of the edu- 
cational work was done by per- 
sonal solicitation, advertising 
played a great part in the cam- 
paign—and the same conditions 
hold good to-day, 
Naturally the "Sebi enabled a 
collection of very striking mate- 
rial to be accumu- 





lated, not the least 
important of which 
were photographs by 
the score of work- 
men minus an eye. 
While affording an 
unpleasant sight the 
evidence was ex- 





can SAVE eyesight. 





im any other way, because the glass used is, 








once lost, but a mighty little of it 


Will give a degree of perfection in eye protection unattainable 
by 


toughest of any on the market. Furthermore, ‘being made by 
practical manufacturing opticians of sane decades’ experience 
they fit, are and Ni, rect. The men will 
be glad to w wear them because they are pBire nese do-not bind, 
are light as a feather. And above all, being made of clean 
metal they’ are perfectly sanitary. Write us. tod: 
etc.. that none of your employees may join the blind army of 
80,000 in this country—and save yourself damage 


tremely forcible and 
photographs of this 
nature were, and are 


INSIST THAT YOUR WORKMEN WEAR used, in all sorts of 


ways and combina- 





made to reproduce 
some of the most 
startling. examples, 
and catalogues and 
booklets pictured the 
results of not wear- 
ing goggles. Very 
important, also, were 
pictures secured of 
goggles which had 
fess, Re been broken on the 
job, yet which had 
saved an eye. 


‘4 Eye Protectors tions. Metal hangers 
for shop use were 


gdh congo EDUCATIONAL CAM- 


ts, ete PAIGN FOR GOGGLES 











JULIUS KING OPTICAL COMPANY 


10-12 Maiden Lane, New York 
7 W. Madison St., Chicago 


In connection with 
the campaigns of 
education three little 
folders were used 
with extremely good 








FIG, 1—TYPE OF TRADE PAPER COPY NOW EMPLOYED. 
NO “HORRIBLE EXAMPLES” ARE PICTURED 


bear upon both employer and em- 
ployee. 

It was just about this time that 
the “Safety First’ crusade 
touched the shores of this coun- 
try on its way from Europe: and 
started to sweep a broad path 
through the great  industriés. 
Nothing could have been better 
than this for the spreading of the 
gospel of eye protection, and the 


results, one written 
to appeal to the office, 
one to the foreman 
and the third to the 
workman. In order to give a clear 
idea of how prejudice against 
goggles had to be overcome the 
folder addressed to the workman, 
entitled, “Jim Knows,” is 
quoted : 

“Say, Jim, did see the Bulletin 
Board at the gate t ts morning, how as 
the pron cs | e going to make us chip- 
pers wear blinders after the first of the 


month? Looks to .me like it was some 
new scheme to put hobbles on us and 
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make it harder to turn out a day’s work. 
When a feller is working piecework 
and has to work like the old nick was 
after him to make enough to keep the 
old woman and the kids in grub and 
togs, and a roof over us, they ought to 
be satisfied. i A 
“It says something about the Sani- 
glas Goggle being used—some nifty 
name that; Saniglas. Guess they have 
got that highbrow name on it so that 
we won't kick about the quality—old 
green window glass with bubbles in it 
and a fit like one of them 
kimoner coats I saw_on a 
woman yesterday. I had 
one try-out with goggles 
once when I was working 
in the color grindin 
room at the paint mil 
down the track, and the 
first night when I went 
home, the old woman 
wanted to know what I 
was looking cross-eyed at 
her for, so next day I 
told boss iat them 
goggles was spoiling me 
beauty and id wouldn’t 
wear ’em, and he said I 
had to, and so I blew the 
job. You know I hate 
like h—— to be told I 
have to do a thing with- 
out it being explained to 
me the why and how, or 
not being given a chance 
to state my side. You 
say you seen the goggles 
this sore the store- 
room and that they was 
O. K.? The storekeeper 
said that they came in six 
different sizes of nose . 
pieces, did he? You are 
sure, are’ ye, that the 
lenses was ground, so 
the don’t make ‘you 
cock-eyed and hurt your 
eyes? Well, how about 


pitiful, 


tween the lines. 


nish safety goggles free of charge 
to their workmen; the two com- 
panies mentioned using the “Sani- 
glas” goggle. These companies 
issue educational booklets of their 
own for distribution among their 
men, urging them to wear goggles 
while at work. While the trade 
name of the goggle is not men- 
tioned the Julius King Optical 


Often we get letters like this— 
heartrending _ letters; 
whose tragedy is read be- 


Ignorance destroyed this man’s 


eye. Now he knows— 


Now He Wants 


He writes for SANIGLAS Safety Eye Protectors because they are the protectors 
ji on 


are the*protectors which 


i railroads and steel mi 
1 


manufactoties of the country—SANIGLAS. 


But how 
eye! How much 
oF advised him to we them! 





wearing . them. in hot 
weather when you're 
sweating to 


beat the |i 





them Sani- 
glas goggles are venti- 


band? Oh! 


lated, are they? So you 
think they are a good 
_ for us _ chippers? 
Well, I ess you are 
right; these Saniglas 
goggles -would have saved 
Tunky Steve’s eye. last 
week, Well, Jim, I am 
much obliged to you. I knew I could 
get the dope from you on this Saniglas 
goggle deal ’cause you always do your 
own thinking and don’t go off half 
cocked, like most of us fellers. So 
long.” 


In this campaign of education 
the company is being helped to- 
day by a form of publicity of the 
most valuable kind which has ‘its 
origin in the safety department of 
some of the great industrial com- 
panies, ‘Many industrial concerns, 
among them being the American 
Car and Foundry Company and 
the New York Central Lines, fur- 


Julius King Optical Co. 
Maiden Lane New York City 


FIG, 2—THE worD “GOGGLE” IS NOT PLAYED UP IN THE 
ADVERTISING, THUS THE OLD-TIME PREJUDICE IS 


BEING FORGOTTEN 


Company secures’ practically as 
much benefit as if it issued the 
literature itself. 

Twenty thousand copies of a 
bulletin were issued by the 
American Car and Foundry Com- 
pany. The front cover of this 
Safety Bulletin, as it is called, 
bears the injunction—“This bulle- 
tin is’ an appeal to the workmen 
for their co-operation in prevent- 
ing eye accidents. Take this 
home with you.” 

The bulletin itself is largely pic- 
torial. A page shows a series of 
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four pictures telling the story of 
a chipper in a foundry who was 
handed a pair of safety goggles by 
his foreman. Rather than wear 
them the workman fastened them 
to his hat, an accident happened 
and the final picture shows him 
coming out of the _ hospital. 
The bulletin is full of just such 
vivid evidence; the kind that grips 


icy of the company, from a copy 
standpoint, ‘has . recently under- 
gone a change. In the earlier 
days of advertising the copy pic- 
tured the horror of an -eye acci- 
dent. For example, one of these 
early advertisements shows the 
picture of a man, his face con- 
torted in agony, clasping one hand 
over his eye. The headline to 

this advertisement 





read— “Another Eye 


Give Your Men Real Eye Protection— Gone Forever.” Fig- 


ures 2 and 3 illustrate 
the new type of copy, 
which is a direct ap- 
peal to reason. Upon 


your men an eye protector which is not a real protection— 

ly and flies inward when shattered. Give them 
Safety ‘ye Protectors—which are proved by test to have tougher glass than any 
~~ — aes whose glass is so set in the rim that it always flies ow when 


reading the advertise- 
ments it will also be 
noted that the word 
“goggle” has been 
dropped, the product 
being now called 


broken by 

You want aa ‘Sanigias Scierty? Pr om the hundreds of Samiglasses broken in 

servite, not one eye behind a Samiglas has injured. 

An extraordinary case has just been sent us “Fe the Valley Iron Works, Williamsport, Pa., 

pd poli may a et ye pair of Saniglas Hye Protectors were struck by a 

emery wheel weighing 3 Tb. and traveling at 7 me of over 40 miles an hour, driv. 

fer the Sreencal the protectors into the man's head. jis eyes were uninjured. Could 

there be any more remarkable testimony of Sani nigies so this? 


HIS superiority is why Saniglas Protectors have been 


4 
* 


* 


ee 


Packard 
New York Central, etc. etc. Becam 
pee. 


jour men's eyes—it's to your own interest. Writ 
for + Sanigiae information. : 


Julius King Optical Company 


7 W. Madison Street, 
CHICAGO 


se they are a real 


Saniglas Eye Protec- 
tors in order to get 
away as far as pos- 
sible from any asso- 
ciation which the 
wumaieatae, Word “goggle” might 
“wre have with the old- 

style models against 

which prejudice ex- 

. isted. 

Much more might 
be told of the man- 
ner in which the com- 
pany is winning, as, 
for example, the 
practice of fitting 








special prescription 
lenses into the frames 
in order that each 
wearer may have the 








FIG, 3—-THE ILLUSTRATION IN THIS COPY SHOWS HOW 
AN EYE WAS ACTUALLY SAVED 


the reader and sets him busy 
thinking. ' 

When it comes to trade and 
technical advertising the Julius 
King Optical Company is using 
the following list of papers: 
American Machinist, The Iron 
Age, Factory, Foundry, He 4 
Engineering, M., K. & T. Em- 
ployees Magazine, 100% Efficiency, 
Railway Record, Buyers’ Guide. 
Figure 1 shows how the proposi- 
tion was presented in one of the 
mediums. 

-It will be interesting to note 
that the magazine advertising pol- 


glass exactly suited 
to his vision. It is 
service of this order 
which is winning the men in the 
shops and foundries away from 
the old idea that goggles were 
merely blinders and incidentally 
increasing: their efficiency twenty- 
five to fifty per. cent. 

There are twelve Saniglas sales- 
men on the road, visiting plants 
in all parts of the country and 
doing missionary work. These 
salesmen report visits in full and 
from them much valuable data is 
secured which is used in adver- 
tising. It is almost impossible to 
go into any plant in the’ country 
and not pick up a good “eye story.” 











LARGE RETURNS 
from SMALL ADS 








E have found a way to get much 

larger returns from small ads. 
We have tested the plan experimentally 
during several months, on 200 small 
ads, none larger than five lines. The 
results show that the plan more than 
doubles inquiries and orders in every 
case. Actual figures in proof will be 
! Hoe shown ‘you. 
ahi The main feature is the Co-operative 

i 


{ 
i 
he Coupon, original with Today’s. This, 


aH with the natural responsiveness of our 


circulation, plus guarantee, plus special 
featuring, gets the results. 

We are opening a Small Ad Depart- 
ment based on this sound, thoroughly 
tested plan. Only our regular rate of 
$3.50 a line is charged—the cost is no 
more than that of an ordinary small ad. 
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- You cannot afford to pass this 
without investigation 
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Address SMALL AD DEPARTMENT 


TODAY’S MAGAZINE 
461 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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DID YOU KNOW 
THERE ISA 


SUCCESSFUL MAGAZINE 


THAT HAS NO 
CIRCULATION MANAGER ? 


MAKEATHORO INVESTIGATION § 
OF MAGAZINE CIRCULATION 
METHODS...THEN YOU WILL 


KNOW THE VALUE OF 














POPULAR MECHANICS 
; MAGAZINE : 
Voluntary Circulation that Brings Results 


« 


PoPuULAR MECHANICS MAGAZINE 
6 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE 
CHICAGO 
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A Plea for Greater Liveliness in 
Advertising Copy 


HE subject of advertising 

copy was discussed in a 
fresh and unhackneyed way at 
the Feb. 4 dinner of the Adver- 
tising Men’s League of New 
York. The four speakers and the 
particular phases of advertisement 
construction which they expound- 
ed, under the chairmanship of 
F. L. E. Gauss, were: Earnest El- 
mo Calkins, “Humor in Advertis- 
ing; Its Legitimate Place and Its 
Abuses”; Garnet Warren, “The 
Sense Appeal”; E. Ralph Estep, 
“Atmosphere in Copy,’’ and 
Harry- Tipper, “Technical Copy 
in a Popular Medium; Is it Ever 
Justified ?” 

Mr. Calkins said in part: 

“In thinking over the subject as- 
signed to me, ‘The Humor in Ad- 
vertising; Its Legitimate Place, 
and Its Abuses,’ it occurred to me 
that there were two kinds of hu- 
mor; one the unconscious kind, 
like the announcements that we 
sometimes see in the papers, such 
as ‘Don’t go elsewhere to be 
cheated ; come to us.’ 

“But coming down to the kind 
of humor that you want to hear 
about—and I would include in it 
not only humor, but wit and gen- 
eral brightness and lightness of 
touch—I think it goes without 
saying that advertising copy needs 
all the help it can get from this 
kind of humor. Most copy is not 
as readable as it should be even 
when it is truthful and gives in- 
formation and a picture of the 
zoods. 

“You remember that when 
Ulysses had to pass the Sirens he 
had himself lashed to the mast so 
that he could hear their song 
without danger, but his sailors 
had wax in their ears. The pub- 


lic in much the same way is. 


lashed to the mast of the medi- 
ums, but many of them have wax 
in their ears and the siren song of 
advertising is not made as en- 
ticing as it might be made. 

“And yet if there is humor any- 


where in the business world, it 
41 


ought ‘to be in this country.. We 
are a nation of humorists. At 
least we have produced many of 
the greatest. And the demand 
for it is inexhaustible—magazine 
editors say that it is still the 
rarest and most precious thing 
that comes into the office. 

“Besides, it is more truthful in 
many- respects than most of the 
matter we publish in our adver- 
tising. We are not so preterna- 
turally sober as the advertising 
would try to make.us out. The 
business man does not say, in ad- 
dressing his salesmen who are 
about to take the road, ‘Young 
man, it rests with your initiative 
to go out, call upon your pros- 
pects and get orders.’ No, he 
says, ‘Young man, go to it!” 


SOME HARMFUL HUMOR 


“There are a few humorous 
paragraphs wandering over the 


country causing a great deal of 


innocent trades and 
concerns. The national plumbers’ 
organization, for example, has 
had to start a campaign to kill 
the plumber joke, which has 
reached such a vogue as to be 
obviously injurious to the plumb- 
ing trade. The National Com- 
mercial Gas Association is at- 
tempting in an organized way to 
kill the gas meter joke, which is 
creating a prejudice against the 
gas meter. This is an especially 
absurd joke inasmuch as a large 
number of tests show that the gas 
meter is inaccurate less than one- 
half of one per cent. of the time, 
and, moreover, the advantage is 
actually the .consumer’s rather 
than the company’s in the ma- 
jority of cases. The president of 
one of the largest gas companies 
in the country tells. me that it is 
not an uncommon thing for his 
wife to pass over to him the gas 
bill which she has received, and 
say, ‘What do you think of. that, 
John? I think we are paying for 
a great deal more gas than we are 
using” ‘And, mind you,’ the 


trouble to 
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president told me, ‘it is my gas 
and my meter that she is com- 
plaining about.’ 

“Now, if business can be af- 
fected that way by the wrong 
kind of humor, why can’t it be 
affected in the right way by the 
right sort of humor, so as to make 
people remember it and pass it on 
as the harmful joke is passed on? 

“Of all kinds of humor, of 
course the readiest and easiest to 
use is the parable form. That is 
where you tell a story with a 
point and then use the point to 
drive: home an argument you 
wish to make. That is perhaps 
the very oldest form of humor 
consciously used for the purpose 
of persuasion. There is no rea- 
son why this style of copy should 
not be employed to a greater ex- 
tent than it is. It is the basis of 
all the great fables, those of 
ZEsop and La Fontaine, and in 
this way it manages to convey a 
moral which would not have been 
listened to if it had been uttered 
as a commonplace or platitude. 

“Now, as to how the parable 
idea can be applied. Take, for 
example, several of these Farm & 
Fireside advertisements in the ad- 
vertising mediums. They start 
with a brief humorous story with 
a strong moral, which is immedi- 
ately turned to account by the 
publisher in driving home the 
argument for his own medium. . 

“IT do not say that the parable 
idea can always be used with suc- 
cess, but it at least has possibili- 
ties. It has its place in a cam- 
paign to lighten the seriousness 
of it and retain attention. I think 
we could have a great deal more 
of it than we do. 

“Here is another good illustra- 
tion of what I mean. It is an ad- 
vertisement headed ‘Potluck at 
Lucullus’s”’ It describes how 
some of the friends of Lucullus 
frequently sought to invite them- 
selves unexpectedly to luncheon or 
dinner with him and catch him or 
his cook napping, but they always 


‘failed to get anything but a Lu- 


cullian spread, and it was a long 
time before the secret came out. 
Lucullus, when surprised by one 
of these auto-invitations, simply 


‘called up his cook on the tele- 


phone’ and said, ‘Serve luncheon 
at one in the Apollo room. It 
happened that the word ‘Apollo’ 
was a code word signifying ‘Blow 
yourself on the meal.’ Then the 
advertiser went on to say that the 
owner of an automobile had only 
to call up his dealer and say, 
‘Kelly-Springfield Tires,’ etc., etc. 

“I had an idea that 1 was the 
first man who ever used this kind 
of advertising. I employed it in 
an advertisement many years ago. 
It recorded an old story about the 
Mayor of Falaise. On one occa- 
sion he wanted the householders 
to put lanterns in the streets at 
night. They did so, but the 
streets remained dark. Then he 
ordered them to put candles in 
the lanterns, but still the streets 
remained dark. Finally he issued 
a third command to light the can- 
dles. They did so, whereupon the 
streets were lighted. It is the 
same, the ad pointed out, with 
the man who wishes to make 
money. He-may stock his store 
with goods, but that is not 
enough. He may hire clerks, but 
that is not enough. He must 
turn on the light of newspaper 
advertising and so at length enable 
himself to make money. This ad 
was written for the Boston 
Herald years ago. 


“SUNNY JIM” TYPE 


“That is one phase of humor in 


advertising. There are several 
other forms. One time not so 
very long ago, it was the fashion 
to create a character and make it 
speak in metrical numbers. Per- 
haps the most famous of all these 
was the late, lamented ‘Sunny 
Jim.’ He had a tremendous vogue 
and was reproduced and quoted 
all over the world. 

“T have seen two thick scrap- 
books containing over five thou- 
sand voluntary contributions in 
rhyme on ‘Sunny Jim,’ the sce- 
narios of two musical comedies, 
innumerable masquerades, _ etc. 
‘The advertising absolutely sold 
‘Sunny Jim’ to the public, but it 
did not sell Force. I am_ not 
‘knocking’ it, because I probably 
wrote 95 per cent of the adver- 
tising. We did not originate it, 
we did not believe in it, and we 
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“| HAVE NEVER KNOWN SYSTEM, — 
THE MAGAZINE OF BUSINESS, TO 
GET OUT AN ISSUE THAT COULD 
FAIL TO.START A PROGRESSIVE 
BUSINESS MAN THINKING. FOR 
_ MYSELF, I READ IT AND LIKE IT— 
YOU WOULD FIND IT ON MY DESK . 
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said ‘so at the time; but we wrote 
it. Humor, you see, is a very 
good servant but.a bad master. 

“Here are the Phoebe. Snow ad- 
vertisements ; not -exactly . humor, 
perhaps, but a lighter form of ex- 
pression; a‘tour de force to illus- 
trate one phase of the railroad 
company’s: service... Personally I 
do not think’it is the: way exclu- 
sively to advertise a railroad or 
compares with what the New 
York Central has done in. an ad- 
vertising way. The jingle did not 
originate with us. . 

“I do not think you can sell 
goods on a jingle. . I do believe 
that a judicious mixture of jingle 
with the ‘more serious copy is 
often a very good thing. 

“Then the question of uncon- 
scious or. natural. humor. enters in. 
It is far higher and finer if we 
can write about a subject with a 
humor or raciness that is not 
forced, that comes along uncon- 
sciously. It is a great help to ad- 
vertising. It is a harder thing to 
do than the other way, because, 
after all, it is style. I suppose the 
only way to achieve this natural- 
ness is to look into your heart and 
write, 

“The early Rogers Peet adver- 
tising furnished’ many examples 
of this. It got together a host 
of readers who followed it so that 
when the’ house wanted to mark 
down $3 shirts to 89c. it did not 
have to jump into big space to 
get attention for the announce- 
ment, but could keep on in the 
same few inches and reach the 
same number of possible buyers. 
It was the humor that did it. 

“The early Macbeth lamp chim- 
ney advertisements were similar. 

“One of the best modern ex- 
amples that I know of is that of 
a whole campaign based upon this 
thought of humor introduced 
into the advertising of an alarm 
clock. You all know the mag- 
nificent and inspiring advertising 
of Big Ben clocks, which has sold 
three million and a half of these 
alarm clocks to the public at 
$2.50 apiece. 
difficulty that we have in getting 
the advertiser to agree to anv de- 
parture from the ordinary cations 
that we may wish to make. This 


We all know the - 


young man who was responsible 
for the Big Ben advertising came 
to the: concern unknown and won 
his company - over to the most 
radical advertising that we have 
seeti in the present day. And he 
had known our language only five 
years. 

“We can all write better copy 
than we do and. I believe some- 
times the advertiser will let us 
do it. The real test of. advertis- 
ing copy, after all, is how we 
would like to read it ourselves.” 

Garnet Warren said in part: 

“The sense appeal, on which I 
have been asked to speak, is one 
of the fundamental things that 
we have nearly lost sight of, and 
yet we are spending more money 
on the senses than on-any one 
thing. And yet what do we see 
in the magazine pages? A num- 
ber of soulless‘demonstrations of 
products; formalized copy; 
standardized phrases, which touch 
none of the springs of feeling. 


TWO KINDS OF COPY 


“There are many theories about 
copy. It seems to me that they 
can all be reduced to two. The 
first is the conception of copy as 
a catalogue of the qualities a the 
product; ‘a cold-blooded analysis 
which never goes beyond.the arti- 
cle advertised. 

“The other kind of copy gives 
us the same information, just as 
truthfully, but it attacks the mat- 
ter with more freshness; with 
creative phrases. It does not con- 
tent itself with the old formula. 
It creates a little spot in the 
mind. It suggests that there is a 
new thing here that the race 
wants. It relates the article to 
other things, to the fundamental 
feelings and emotions. That is a 
work of invention, and so we 
must have invention in the phrase. 
Now, this latter type is what I 
would call sense-copv. The ques- 
tion is how to produce it. Not 
that the covy should be all sense- 
copy, but there should be enough 
of it to lead up to the rest. 

“There are certain rules in re- 
gard to the production of sense- 
copy. The most important thine, 
doubtless, is the matter of word- 
pictures. This is a matter of di- 
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rectness. Let us be simple and 
specific. Take the reports of the 
war correspondents abroad. They 
have to describe an army march- 
ing down the street. ne type 
of correspondent says “The army 
marched down the street.’ Irvin 
Cobb sees the ‘wriggling of a 
great, gray caterpillar.’ That is 
imagination, that is sense appeal. 

“Then there are the half-tone 
things, the subtler appeals to sense, 
such as rhythm in copy. It 
sounds eccentric, but it is really 
not so. Rhythm is one of the 
fundamental things in advertising. 
The success of slogans is largely 
dependent upon rhythm; as much 
upon rhythm as upon sense. 

“There is sound value. Besides 
having rhythm, our words and 
sentences must have sound value 
to be effective, to be appealing. 

“We may not be able to analyze 
exactly what we mean by sound 
value, but we know that there is 
a difference between the roar and 
the thunder of power in a convul- 
sion of nature and the squeak of 
impotence. We must get fitting 
words. It is these sense appeals 
that give the readability value ‘to 
advertising. It does not neces- 
sarily sell goods, but it keeps us 
reading until we get the message. 

“Now, when we ask ourselves 
why we do not see more of this 
kind of copy with the lively sense 
appeal, I think we must admit 
that the failure is largely due to 
a fear to let ourselves go. There 
is more good copy lost by fear or 
shame than for almost any other 
reason. The copy-writer in an 
agency will be ashamed of a 
striking phrase because the copy 
handler will say to him ‘Get down 
to earth,’ ‘and so he goes back 
to the old discriminating, stand- 
ardized stuff. 

“I offer two great examples of 
sensé-copy; first, the Big Ben 
copy of LeRoy, and second, 
Dickens, who has never been ex- 
celled in making the sense appeal. 
Let us consider these ‘and profit 
by them. Let us get pictures, 
cadence, sound, into our copy. We 
are now, with our formal copy, 
getting only the people who are 
already sold. Let us get to the 
larger field. Let us ‘take the 
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wraps off’ of ourselves and write 
good sense-copy.” . 

Mr. Estep said in part: 

“The matter of atmosphere ap- 
pears to. be steeped in mystery. 
It is the subject of so much unin- 
forming discussion that it leaves 
people doubtful on the whole as 
to whether it is a halo or a smell! 
Atmosphere is, after all, a matter 
of getting more refinement or 


-sense appeal, boldness or delicacy, 


or anything at all that bears out 
our message. It is summed up in 
the fact that we should have a 
little more common sense than we 
do sometimes. It is not a gift or 
a stunt, but doing a little hard 
thinking and getting more sim- 
plicity and directness into our 
copy. 


TOO MUCH “OVER-THINKING” 


“Most of us are guilty of over- 
thinking. Most ads look like prize 
contests. We do not think that 
way when we start out to deco- 
rate a room. But the minute most 
advertising men start to make a 
layout they begin to use all the 
ovals and triangles and hexagons 
that they possibly can. You would 
think that they were hanging on 
the latest catalogue of the type 
foundry to see if it had not 
brought out some new type face 
since the last edition. 

“Why is it that when we look 
at the front cover of the Satur- 
day Evening Post, for example, 
we see one of the best reproduc- 
tions of the best kind of art, sim- 
ple and direct, and then when we 
turn to the back cover we find 
something entirely different; 
something that does not look like 
a picture or a story, but has that 
advertising look? 

“Trick stuff has its uses, but 
even in.a poster, if we stick to the 
rules not of advertising but of art 
and decoration, we would prob- 
ably hit the mark. We are too in- 
clined to think of advertising as 
something apart from every hu- 
man activity. Just imagine, for 
example, a poem by Henley done 
up in a ‘typical advertising style 
with ovals and arrows and al! 
kinds of junk scattered in and 
around and through it and then 
the reader invited to give his seri- 
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Big Engineering 
Meeting 


Next ‘month at Chicago 
the American Railway 
Engineering Association 
holds its annual meeting. 


The same week the Rail- 
way Signal Association 
holds its stated meeting. 


This is the most important 
railway engineering gather- 
ing held during 1915, for 
at that time the standards 
of practice are made. 


The proceedings of these 
meetings are published in 
the 


Maintenance of Way Daily 


this being the only complete, accurate, and timely 
report at the disposal of railroad officials. 


These meetings are so important to manufacturers 
who sell to the engineering, maintenance of way, and 
signal departments, that we have issued a 1915 
Handbook covering the subjects to be discussed, the 
committee in charge of each subject, details about the 
Maintenance of Way Daily, and other pertinent 
facts. 


A copy of the Handbook will be mailed free to any 
manufacturer interested—so long as the edition lasts. 


Railway Age Gazette 
New York Chicago Cleveland 


Members of the Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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. ‘Resontin Vernon 
Howe 


Bailey 


OUR place of business is a mighty 
important place to you. And it is a 
source of pride, of pleasure and of unques- 

tioned business advantage, to have your custom- 
ers, your jobbers and your dealers call upon you. 


But since they cannot a// visit your estab- 
lishment, why not let your establishment, in 
its most attractive aspect, vzsit them? 


The work of Vernon Howe Bailey in por- 
traying structures of every type, is widely and 
justly famous—the majestic skyscrapers of 
the metropolis, the smoke-canopied factory 
or mill—the entire gamut of industry as exem- 
plified in structure. You know his work— 
doubtless. At has appeared in every one of 
the great magazines. 

What finer presentation of your place 
of business (or any of its departments) 


no matter what your business is—than 
a portrayal by Vernon Howe Bailey? 


The uses of such a picture are manifold 
—and each successive use increases its 
value and reduces its cost. At the same 
time such a picture conveys, as no other 
means can, the character of the estab- 
lishment and the personality behind it. 


RS) Tell us your needs and we will send 


you specimens of Mr. Bailey’s work. 


CHARLES DANIEL FREY COMPANY > 


CAdvertising Wlustrations 


clan BUILDING - - - CHICAGO 
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cus attention to it. Such an ad- 
\ ertisement is an insult. 

“While advertising is in compe- 
ition with literature and life, we 
iave to make stuff that will ‘beat 

all of that to it, but when we 
ake a story that we have worked 
mn for weeks, and which has gone 
ip to the executive and been 
). Kd, and go to work on that 
ind use the most impossible ways 
f torturing the type and layout, 
mploying half-tone screens and 
jumbling it up almost into in- 
coherence, how can we expect to 
vet maximum results for it? 

“Some of the best advertising 
work that I know of has been the 
seemingly trivial output of large 
advertisers; for example, the 
New Year’s, Christmas cards and 
other matter on which not so 
much ‘thought’ was bestowed. 

“Atmosphere in copy, as I said, 
does not mean leaving out the 
text. I recently saw an ad where 
the advertiser forgot he was 
making an ad. It was a story by 
someone, signed. Probably if it 
had not been signed, the usual 
liberties would have been taken 
with-it; but as it was there was a 
headline, a single line with 
plenty of white space around it; 
then the name, and afterward a 
nice job of straight composition 
which made it readable as a book. 

“The first thing in getting at- 
mosphere is to pick the style. The 
worst mistake of all is probably 
mixing styles. In furniture and 
decoration we are getting sim- 
pler and more direct every day. 
We have got out of the black 
walnut style jn furniture, but not 
yet in ad-writing. 

“That Big Ben campaign which 
has been referred to must have 
been a wonderful campaign. It. is 
a somewhat remarkable thing that 
three men should have picked out 
this campaign to illustrate the 
peak of humor, sense appeal and 
atmosphere. I have my contribu- 
tion to the Big Ben symposium. 
There is a nice white page, with 
the title at the top, a picture of 
the clock, and then a short, strong 
appeal, simply stated, under it. 
There is atmosphere. It all goes 
together and is different from any 
other kind of copy. With a little 
help it suggests the alarm clock 
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and nothing besides the clock. 

“The medium has not so much 
to do with atmosphere. I have 
seen real atmosphere on Govern- 
ment postcards and I do not know 
of a meaner material or medium. 

“After you have picked out the 
style and got it right you have 
got to pick out the right artists 
and composers. Not every artist 
knows styles. There-are only two 
or three artists in New York City 
who can draw French stuff cor- 
rectly and authentically. 

“Generally in a pretentious 
work it pays to get the best. I 
know of a drawing where the 
Pennsylvania station was moved 
seven times and the Knicker- 
bocker Hotel three times to get a 
certain effect and the picture 
afterwards cost as much as it 
would have cost to have gone out 
and hired Jules Guerin and paid 
him a flat price of a thousand 
dollars, and then after it was all 
done it was impossible, 


WHERE EUROPE IS SUPERIOR 


“We must admit that Conti- 
nental Europe has got it all over 
us in presenting a right idea in 
the right way. I have in mind a 
booklet that 


designed in 
Paris just before the war. It 
could not be executed over there 
and the dummy was brought here. 


was 


It was sent to a number of 
printers.to estimate on. In Paris 
the color work would have been 
done by 15 or 16 girls, each of 
them tinting in the color on hand- 
made paper. . Over here that was - 
thought impossible, although I 
venture to say that there are as 
many or more girls in New York 
City capable of doing color work 
as there are in Paris. Instead, 
they resorted to the Ben Day and 
three-color processes and the 
rapid-fire American press, with 
results that might have been ex- 
pected. We forget the danger on 
that side, but it is a real one. We 
can crowd our designers and 
type-setters and press-work at 
such a speed that it can take all 
the kick out of the ‘atmosphere’.” 

Mr. Tipper found technical 
copy in popular mediums justified 
only when the technical product 
is used by a large majority of the 
population. 
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Combined Campaign for Real 
Estate Mortgages 


About twenty bond and real estate 
firms in St. Louis have combined in 
an educational newspaper campaign. 
Each of the advertisements contains 
800 lines of copy, and the same style 
of a wide massive border is maintained 
throughout. The word “Stability” is 
worked into the border. A different 
phase of safe investment is treated 
each time, and dealt with in terms 
which the public will understand. Each 
advertisement has the personal signa- 
tures of the firms interested in the cam- 
paign; and the reader is requested to 
send for their lists of gilt-edge invest- 
ments. 


High Mark for Auto 

Sundry Sales 

It is stated that the 1914 gross sales 
of Gray Davis, manufacturers of 
automobile accessories in Boston, were 
$4,000,000. a new high-water mark. The 
earnings for the year were in excess 
of $300,000.. Earnings upon the pre- 
ferred stock are equivalent to about six 
times the dividend requirements, the 
outstanding preferred having increased 
from $500,000 to $750,000 during the 
year. 


New 


Tunison Joins “World’s Ad- 
vance” 


Lester B. Tunison has joined the ad- 
vertising staff of Modern Mechanics, a 
magazine that has announced a change 
of name to the World’s Advance, be- 
ginning with the April issue. 

Mr, Tunison was formerly with the 
Munsey magazines. having represented 
the Argosy and Railroad Man’s Maga- 
sine for the last two years. 


National Cloak & Suit Co.’s Big 
Business 


The National Cloak & Suit Company 
- reports for the year 1914 net profits 
of $1,003,196. After deducting divi- 
dends on preferred stock there was a 
surplus: of $828,196, equivalent to 6.9 
per cent‘on the common stock. The 
net sales- for the year were $15,164.727. 


New: Prince Albert Series 


Prince Albert tobacco advertisements 
in the magazines are featuring popular 
cartoons and cartoonists in relation 
to “P. A.” The first drawing of the 
series was by R. L. Goldberg, cartoonist 
for the New York Evening Mail, and 
the second by “Bud” Fisher, featuring 
“Mutt” and “Jeff.” 


Vancouver “Times” Represen- 
tative 


David. J. Randall, New York, has 
been. appointed foreign representative 
of the nmcouver Datly Times. 
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Earl Reeve Chicago Manager 
of Curtis Company 


Earl Reeve has been appointed mai 
ager of the Chicago office of the Curtis 
Publishing Company, to succeed Wi! 
liam Boyd, who on April first becomes 
advertising director. 

Mr. Reeve has been a representativ: 
in the Chicago office of the Curtis pub 
lications for six years. Before that he 
was connected with the Butterick pub 
lications. He had also a wide experi 
ence in the retail field, his father be 
ing a merchant in the Middle West. 


New Tooth Paste in News- 
papers 

An actual size tube of Red Raven 
tooth paste in white on a solid blac! 
background forms the new style of 
newspaper copy used by the Red Rave: 
Corporation, owner of Red Rave: 
Splits. The phrase, “The tube with the 
Toppy Top,” is the only copy that ap 
pears, except an offer of a copy of the 
“Billy Baxter Stories” from any drug 
gist, which is set in small type at the 
bottom of the advertisement. 


Advertising Being Placed by 
Chicago Agency 

Copy is being sent farm papers by 
the O’Shaughnessy Advertising Com 
pany, Chicago, for the National Dairy 
Machine Company, Silica Products 
Company and Indiana Spring Com- 
pany. This agency is also advertising 
Moxley’s Butterine and Kneipp Malt 
Food in daily papers. 


Montgomery Ward’s Increased 
Business 


Montgomery Ward & Co., the Chi- 
cago mail-order house, announce gross 
sales in 1914 of $41,042,486, an increase 


of $1,816,774 in one year. The net 
profits were $2,010,098, and the surplus, 
after deducting preferred dividends, was 
$1,660,098, in excess of 24 per cent over 
the year 1913. 


To Look After Medical Adver- 
tising 

Daniel V. B, Clarke is now advertis- 
ing manager of the Dr. D. A. Williams 
Company, East Hampton, Conn. Mr. 
Clarke a been_connected in the past 
with the Wm. F. Simpson Advertising 
Agency, the Wyckoff Advertising Com- 
pany and Frank Seaman, Incorporated. 


New Food Product Advertised 


“Ohmy” is the name for a new pack- 
age of Fig-Nut Preserves put out b 
S. Samaha & Bros., Washington, D._ 
“Ohmy” is made from ripe Samarian 
figs and assorted nut kernals. The ad- 
vertising copy features it as a healthful 
and nutritious food for children. 
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$55,000,000. 


for Maintenance of 
Electric Railways 


has been spent annually during 
the spring months. This main- 
tenance work goes on every year. 
It has to be done whether busi- 
ness is good or bad. The bulk of 
the materials bought in connec- 
tion with this work are products 
advertised in the 





Electric Railway Journal 


Its readers look to its Annual 


Maintenance 
Number 


(This year the March 20. issue) 


for information regarding every- 
thing needed in their work. These . 4 
readers control the buying on / 7 
98.8% of electric railway mileage. — 

If you sell ——- that electric rail- | 


ways should buy, this is the issue in 
which to begin telling them your story. 


Send your catalogs today 
and our Service Department will submit 
a copy suggestion for your approval 
without charge. 


McGraw Publishing Co., Inc. 
239 West ovate Street New York 


ectric Railway age anc 
Electrical woela Engineering Record 
Metallurgical and Chemical Engineering 


Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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EEA The MAKIN 


Printersin 


a FEBRUARY FEBRUARY 1015" 
A most interest 


A great many people used to think 
Berkey & Gay Furniture must be 
high priced, because it is so good 
so beautiful. 











Here is an instance where the qua 
of the product came closely to bei 
handicap in its sale. 


The problem was to establish that gua 
idea even more firmly in the mind of 
consumer and at the same time to el 
inate the impression that: Berkey & ( 
furniture is high priced. 


In a sense the Berkey & 
Gay campaigns have been 
educational. They have 
made their appeal to every- 
body who wants the best 
furniture, and they have 
helped to give the average 
purchaser a knowledge of 
what is right in furniture, 


To accomplish: this we 
have had.the full co-oper- 
ation of the Berkey & Gay 
organization. 

Berkey & Gay advertising 
problems have been peculiar to th 
selves. 





Also we will send any one 0 
writing for them 


“Why the Agency?” 
Illuminative booklet by Mr. Mahiu, conta 
the gist of his public addresses upon this 
“Requisites of a Successful Salesman.” 
By Mr. Rankin. In its waya text book upon 
ing advertising do its partin selling; a1 insp 
treatment of salesmanship itself: 





This is Messenger No. 24. 
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©) Mahin Service 

A Increases < 
Ri Sales ~~ 
NE fictency— 
Tenth Floor r MONROE BUILDINGS 





advertising story 


y instance, it has been necessary to 
vince readers of the advertisements 
they should send thirty cents in 
ps for a book on period furniture. 


has beem necessary to get dealers to 
local advertisements which were 

ctly connected with the national ad- 

ising appearing at the same time. 


has been necessary to reiterate 

¢quality argument and simultaneously 

show why Berkey & Gay Furniture 
is not expensive. 


We believe that the Berkey & 
Gay Furniture Company, of 
Grand Rapids, today occupies 
a position that is distinctively 
& Co its own and which is most en- 
m viable. 

The work that we have done, 
with their helpful co-operation, 
is work which excellently illus- 
trates Mahin service. 


sreputation 
yay have » (moc 


10 buy it, and 
pant 
devoted espe- 5 
—_— Berkey & Gay advertising is so 
wT individual and so distinctive 
that we believe a great many 
advertisers will want to ask 
about how. it is created and 
handled to be so completely 
representative of the Berkey & 
Gay institution. 


¢ shall be very glad to answer any such 
quiries, 





ll Field 
entre cay 


's local 
ment 


following booklets to anyone 
iness stationery: 
Human Appeal in Copy.” 4 
A brief presentation by.Mr. Nesbit of the prin- 
ciples upon which we base our copy service. 
he Value of Analysis.” 
by Mr. Groth. A keen, incisive presentation of 


the fundamentals of business analysis—a booklet, 
which will benefit every one who reads it. 


, Monroe Building, Chicago <> 





‘wi! be mailed you upon request. 
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PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE 


“Che Fastest Growing Magazine In America” 


announces the 
appointment of 


G. Ross Stewart 


as Advertising Manager ; 


WITH OFFICES IN THE HARTFORD BUILDING 
CHICAGO 


and the appointment of 


Ernest Roy Strempel 
as Eastern Advertising Manager 


WITH OFFICE AT 171 MADISON AVENUE 
NEW YORK 
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Small Town Dealers 
to Push Nationally Ad- 
vertised Goods 


“Buy - It- in - Hampton” Movement 
Organized as Result of Sugges- 
tion of Agricultural Publishers’ 
Association —If Successful, the 
Idea Is to Be Spread Through 
Other Rural Communities 


ESTFIELD, Massachusetts, 

and other small towns 
which have made themselves fa- 
mous are. going to have a close 
rival in Hampton, Iowa. The 
merchants of that town have seen 
a great light. They are going to 
start a campaign of coupling up 
with national advertising, using 
the means they have at hand, 
their local papers, their windows, 
the United States mail, etc., in an 
effort to show that their stores 
have in them the _ best-known 
goods in America. They are 
going to demonstrate that they 
are entitled to all the patronage 
of buyers of their neighborhood, 
to draw new buyers from a dis- 
tance, and to “cash in” on general 
publicity. If the idea proves “a 
go” in this typical’ farming cen- 
ter, the farm-paper publishers will 
extend the campaign throughout 
the country. In other words, 
Hampton is to be made a sort of 
laboratory test. 

At a meeting of the Commer- 
cial Association of Hampton, 
President E. P. Andrews related 
how he and others had become 
interested in a plan suggested by 
the trades relationship committee 
of the 
Association. 

G. Larimer, of Chariton, 
Iowa, whose success in coupling 
up with national advertising has 
already been described at length 
in Printers’ Inx, told how he 
had built up a retail business in 
his town of $60,000 by pushing 
advertised goods. 

“During last November,” he 
said, “there were many days when 
more than 50 per cent of my sales 
were with farmers who lived out- 
side my county. The same thing 
can be done in Hampton. 


Agricultural’ Publishers’ 


ea of the plan. 
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“Each merchant carries certain 
lines of nationally advertised 
goods. Get in touch with your 
manufacturer; tell them what you 
want to do. And don’t forget 
that one of the most essential 
things in advertising is timeliness 
—it would not pay, B cud example, 
to advertise B. V. D. underwear 
in February. This campaign will 
be built on timeliness. Find out 
from the manufacturers when 
various lines are to be adver- 
tised heaviest. Then couple up 
with their advertising campaign. 
Insist upon wholesalers and 
manufacturers furnishing all 
kinds of dealers’ helps, inserts, 
circulars, etc., to mail out to the 
trade. 


CULTIVATING AFFABILITY AS AN AID 
TO SALESMANSHIP 


“Did. you ever see one of these 
old ‘crabs’ who look as though 
they never smiled in their life? 
Watch them when they run for 
office. They are affable, pleasant, 
and can get out and fraternize 
with everybody. Practise along 
this line. Put it on a little 
stronger. A colored woman once 
told ax ‘I like to trade in your 
store.’ I said, ‘I am glad you like 
to trade here, but why should you 
like to come here rather than 
elsewhere?’ She replied, ‘This is 
one place I am treated as a lady, 
whether I am one or not.’ Every- 
body likes a slap on the back. 
Don’t be afraid to tell Jones, who 
has been tradine at your store a 
long time, that you appreciate his 
business. Act as if you really ap- 
preciate his help.” ~* 

James M. Irvine, of the Curtis 
Publishing Company; E. W. Ran- 
kin, representing the Capper farm 
papers; Arthur Haubold, of the 
National Farm Power Papers, 
and S. R. McKelvie; publisher of 
the Nebraska Farmer, spoke in 


Roemer, of Hampton, 
president of the Iowa Retail Deal- 
ers Association, said: 

“There is good for Hampton in 
most advertising. I, as a general 
implement dealer, have been sell- 
ing, among other. goods, one arti- 
cle for seventeen years. That 
article is advertised in farm pa- 
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pers. It is the De Laval Cream 
Separator. Seventeen years ago 
a. 350-pound separator sold for 
$125. This machine has been na- 
tionally advertised and I have ad- 
vertised it locally to couple up 
with that of the manufacturer’s 
advertising and get the benefit. 
To-day their 900-pound machine 
sells for $110. The 350-pound 
machine sells at $70. This bears 
out the statement that the cost of 
advertising is not added to the 
cost of the goods.” 

Cards were distributed reading 
as follows: 


BUY IT IN HAMPTON 
Because Here Are Founp AMERICA’S 
Best Known Goors—THose THAT 
Have THe Triple GUARANTEE 

(1) 
Guaranteed by Our Own Reliable 
Merchants 


Leading Manufac- 
nited States 


Guaranteed by the 
turers of the U 
(3 


Guaranteed by the Foremost Farm 
Papers and Magazines 


BUY IT IN “HAMPTON 


The meeting at once raised a 
fund to engage a manager for the 
“But It In Hampton” campaign, 
and started work. It has already 
attracted attention among national 
advertisers, who see in it an op- 
portunity to make their advertis- 
ing much more effective, and per- 
ceive the fact that the small-town 
merchant often carries more na- 
tionally advertised lines of goods 
than those of the larger cities. 

The Agricultural Publishers 
Association plans, after Hampton 
has succeeded in the work, to 
spread the idea by the use of 
trade papers and convention 
work. 


The Success of the American 
Radiator Co. 


The Chicago correspondent of the 
Wall Street Journal writes as follows: 

“American Radiator is regarded as 
remarkable in point of success as 
Sears-Roebuck. Among local industrials 
the former is unique. Its oldest stock- 
holders have received in cash and stock 
dividend disbursements many times the 
amount of their original investment. 
The stock is listed here and once sold 
as low as 30, whereas in 1913 it 
reached 500. It was quoted 385 bid 
Tuesday” (February: 2). 


INK 
Cluett, Peabody Co.’s 1914 


Business 


The net sales of the Cluett, Peabody 
Company for 1914 were $13, 109, 442, a 
decrease of $405,862 from 1913. Profits 
were 11.37 per cent of the net sales, as 
against 14.52 per cent in 1913. In 
reference to the report, F. F. Peabody, 
president of the company, said: “The 
principal causes of decreased earnings 
are the overhead expenses, due to man- 
ufacturing and selling ‘organizations be 
ing advisedly kept intact through 
year of reduced business activity, an 
the greatly increased number and 
amount of mercantile failures. That 
sales have declined only 3 per cent and 
collections less than 2 per cent is a 
matter of satisfaction; and the sound 
condition of the company is shown by 
the absence of all bills payable.” 


How Manufactenets Benefit 
denies ~ 2 oie 
Their City by Advertising 
In a page advertisement in the Phila 
delphia Public: Ledger the Curtis Pub 
lishing Company points out the oppor 
tunity open to the city’s manufacturers 
to make the city famous . industrially 
by advertising their individual estab- 
lishments. A parallel is' drawn be 
tween Philadelphia in the one. case and 
Camden and Detroit in another. The 
latter cities are well known through 
the advertising of their manufacturers. 
“Philadelphia has a. great‘ right to cry 
‘The sun never sets on Philadelphia- 
made goods!” says the copy, “but the 
world doesn’t know it. One word solves 

the question—advertise.” 


Ad Club Gains Over 300 Per 
Cent in Membership 


The Adcraft Club, of Canton, 0., 
thinks that it has the largest advertis- 
ing club of any city of its size in the 
United States, the population of Can- 
ton being about 62,000. In a member 
ship campaign just closed, the member- 
ship increased from 125 to 410. The 
campaign continued for two days, and 
the members working in the campaign 
were divided into two divisions of 
men each, and each division was 
vided into teams of five men each. 

The list of eligible and desirable 
names was compiled from the city di 
rectory of Canton. 


Lesan Has Stickley Account 


The advertising of Gustave Stickley. 
manufacturer of Craftsman Furniture, 


New York, is now being handled by 
the H. E. Lesan Advertising Agency. 
Newspapers and magazines will be used 
in a campaign starting in the near fu- 
ture. 


Agency for Direct Advertising 
Formed 


G. A. Hegeman and H. D. Cullen 
have organized the Direct Advertising 
Service in Birmingham, Ala. 
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b rive can easily “place” JupGe’s readers 
by the kind of writers of real humor 
and the distinctively skilful artists whom 
our readers choose—by paying $5 per year 
—to entertain them; these, for example: 


John Kendrick Bangs 


Berton Braley 


Edmund Vance Cooke 


Homer Croy 
George Fitch 
Strickland Gillilan 
Tudor Jenks 
Burges Johnson 
Ellis O. Jones 

S. E. Kiser 

Wm. J. Lampton 
Walt Mason 
Kate Masterson 
Robert Mountsier 
Tom P. Morgan 
Wilbur D. Nesbit 
Maurice Switzer 


Chas. Hanson Towne 
Artemas Ward Utting 


J. A. Waldron 
Carolyn Wells 


T. S. Allen 
Ralph Barton 
George Carlson 
Louis Fancher 
L. Fellows 

F. L. Fithian 
James Montgomery Flagg 
E. Flohri 

Frank Godwin 
W. D. Goldbeck 
Paul Goold 
Gordon Grant 
Grant E. Hamilton 
Garth Jones 
Will Kemble 

C. W. Kahles 
Rudolph Keppler 
Lou Rogers 
Charles Sarka 

P. Van Buren 
Charles Wright 


With regular contributors like these it is only nat- 
ural that editions of 150,000 should be regularly 


Judge 


The Happy Medium 


. required. 


NEW YORK 


Luther D. Fernald, Advertising Manager 


Conklin Mann 


Eastern Manager 


P. F. Buckley 
Western Manager 
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The Acid Test 


A large number of big national advertisers 
hired a great force to find out just what 
periodicals were read by people with money 
enough to buy the things advertised. 


They spent months in interviewing more 
than 16,000 persons in various parts of this 
country. One result of all this careful 
investigation was to lay bare this fact: 


Harper’s Magazine stood at the head of 
the list as to quality--better than fifty 
competitors. Of the readers of Harper’s 
Magazine, according to the classification 
made by the investigators, 66 per cent. are 
in the best class of homes. 


This is the largest percentage credited to 
any periodical in the list of more than fifty 
included in the investigation. 


On this showing, at $225.00 a page, Harper’s 
Magazine offers an exceptional opportunity 


to manufacturers of meritorious products. 
It reaches the best homes at lowest cost. 


Circulation more than 100,000, net cash- 
paid, guaranteed. 


Harper & Brothers 


Franklin Square, New York 





Are Manufacturers 


in 


Efficient 


Handling Salesmen? 


Selling Costs Form the Heaviest of All “Overhead” Charges—But What 
Is Being Done About It? Be 


By David Kirschbaum 


President, A. B. Kirschbaum Company, Philadelphia 


[Epirortat Note:—It seems to be 
the general opinion that science has 
done its utmost to lower costs in the 
production department ‘of manufactur- 
ing, and that greater attention to ways 
of increasing the productivity of a staff 
of salesmen will surely yield a high 
return. While the article below was 
delivered as an_address to the National 
Association of Clothiers, it is suggestive 
to manufacturers generally as being the 
bird’s-eye view of a big subject by the 
chief executive of a company with a 
lifetime’s. experience in dealing with 
salesmen.] 

H°. large a part does effi- 

ciency play in the conduct of 
that important department of the 
manufacturing business, namely, 
Sales? 

The most casual observer of 
those engaged in our industry 
cannot help but appreciate the big 
strides made in the correction of 
methods within the past ten years. 
However, you must agree that 
these progressive steps have been 
confined almost altogether to the 
Manufacturing and Publicity De- 
partments. : 

We have serious cause for 
thought in considering that the 
item of “selling costs” is the heavi- 
est of all overhead charges (where 
the product is not sold personally 
by the manufacturer) and that 
the sums expended annually for 
salaries, commissions and _ travel- 
ing expenses range all the way 
from $25,000 to $250,000 and up- 
wards (depending on the volume 
of business) and that these sums 
dre paid (with rare exception) 
without that directing intelligence 
found in other large industries. 

The manufacturing clothing in- 
dustry, if I am_ correctly in- 
formed, ranks sixth or seventh in 
importance in America. yet it is 
the last of all big businesses to 
recognize the necessity for scien- 
tific sales management. 

As best proof of the above, ef 
think I am safe in saying that 


up to two or three years ago, a 


sales managers in the true sense 
were practically unknown in the 
industry, and if you were to try 
to-day to secure the services of 
a thorough sales expert in our 
line, you would find that only 
three or four, or at most five con- 
cerns have such executives, and 
that at best, they have only been 
engaged in the work the past few 
years. 

MORE ATTENTION NEEDED IN CHOOS- 

ING SALES . EXECUTIVE 

The radical changes that have 
been and are still taking place in 
the industry have made it neces- 
sary for us to secure the serv- 
ices of the most capable exect- 
tives to direct our credit, design- 
ing, manufacturing and tailoring 
departments, yet in that most im- 
portant department of sales, what 
is the situation? 

Is it.not true that it is generally 
under the supervision of a mem- 
ber of the firm, whose greatest 
claim to capability lies in the fact 
that he has had some road experi- 
ence and whose methods are a re- 
sult of that experience? He may 
have been an excellent salesman, 
but what about being a good ex- 
ecutive? Is he -likely to. be a 
good general who inspires confi- 
dence and enthusiasm,. a good 
statistician,- an analyst, a clever 
judge of men, etc,? ‘ 

You might ask, “Well, if he 
were all that; what would he do?” 

To be specific, I would say, first, 
granting your product was all that 
you represented it to be and you 
had not surrounded the sale of 
it with unnecessarily difficult con- 
ditions, your executive would pre- 
pare a comprehensive analysis of 
your entire sales. He would be 
in a position to tell you which of 
your salesmen were most. profit- 
able. Said information would be 
based of course on the quality 
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of said sales first and quantity 
second. He would see that each 
salesman secured the volume of 
business your line was entitled to 
in the territoty assigned him. If 
the salesman did not secure : the 
results, the sales manager’s first 
effort would be to learn-the rea- 
son why and he. would not de- 
pend upon the salesman’s report 
alone, but make a careful study 
of the general and local condi- 
tions in that territory. 

To illustrate: If you had a man 
selling $100,000 in Indiana, one 
in Illinois selling $70,000, and one 
in Ohio selling $50,000, granting 
that the population, agricultural 
industrial and financial conditions 
were about alike in all three 
states, there surely must be some- 
thing wrong with the Ohio and 
Illinois man, unless there were 
extenuating circumstances, which, 
of course, your executive would 
carefully investigate and allow 
for. 


WORK THAT AN EXECUTIVE SHOULD 
UNDERTAKE 


Again, suppose you had a rep- 
resentative in each of these three 
states and they were booking 
about the same volume, but the 
Indiana man showed thirty per 
cent annual cancelations, the Ohio 
man only twelve per cent, and the 
Illinois man ten per cent, your 
executive would want to know 
about the methods of the Indiana 
salesman and would take the nec- 
essary steps to correct same. 

This same line of reasoning 
could be applied to credit losses, 
the varying degree of judgment 
displayed on the part of salesmen 
in soliciting business; for the hon- 
est, intelligent salesman will avoid 
all the credit losses he possibly 
can, studying the character and 
capability of the retailer, the man- 
ner in which he conducts his busi- 
ness and his local and moral 
record. 

Your office executive does his 
best with his financial reports, 
mercantile references etc., yet he 
frequently wants the opinion of 
the man who sells the goods. If 
that salesman is clever, he can be 
of ‘inestimable value, in saving ac- 
counts, temporarily slow that 


INK 


should not be turned down. On 
the other hand, he can lend valua- 
ble assistance in avoiding credit 
losses. 

And then, there is the question 
of traveling expenses. Not so 
very many years ago, the average 
clothing salesman received. his 
trunks, his keys, his cash and a 
few checks.: He started on his 
trip and some days afterward you 
would receive a mail or tele- 
graphic address. Now we have 
every reason to know that the 
average clothing representative is 
not an economist. Many of them 
still continue to make their terri- 
tories any old way, jumping here 
and there, far and wide as their 
judgment dictates, and that is not 
always of the best. 

I feel I am safe in stating that 
there is hardly a house in the in- 
dustry that does not net a loss 
on some of its men, and I daresay 
that some of the very best men 
are indebted to their employers at 
the end of every fiscal year. Very 
frequently, it is a question of ex- 
cessive traveling expenses, so here 
again we might ask, “If the In- 
diana man is covering about the 
same mileage, is on the road the 
same number of days and spends 
from twenty-five per cent to fifty 
per cent more than the men in ad- 
jacent territories, there certainly 
must be something faulty in his 
methods, 

Again, a capable sales executive 
would study the territory care- 
fully. Having two or three men 
practically cover the same ground. 
overlapping one another in the 
making of towns is an economic 
waste. The question of personal 
acquaintanceship not being nearly 
so important a factor in the sell- 
ing of goods as formerly, terri- 
tory should be more concentrated, 
thereby eliminating the unneces- 
sary expenditure of both time and 
money. 

Such a thing as giving a man 
an entire state where you know 
the selling season is practically 
confined to eight weeks and where 
you know it to be a physical im- 
possibility for any’ man to cover 
that entire state, is again an eco- 
nomic waste, besides being abso- 
lutely wrong in principle. 
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This is the new home of FARM NEWS, Springfield, Ohio, 
as it will appear when the new addition is completed. 


A 12% Gain 
FARM NEWS was one of the very 
few farm journals to make a gain in its 
advertising volume during the year 
1914. It made a net gain of 12 per cent. 


FARM NEWS: is producing results for 
advertisers in a most satisfactory manner. 


The growth in circulation has been steady, 
and substantial, the result of a sound, pro- 
gressive policy. 


400,000 Circulation 
Guaranteed 


This circulation is just where it ought to be 
—in the leading agricultural states. The edi- 
torial columns fairly sizzle with live, up-to-the- 
minute, newsy features for the farmer. FARM NEWS 
is full of life, and after all, that is one of the most essen- 
tial things in an advertising medium. 

The rate is low and the circulation big—a good com- 
bination for the advertiser. 


SIMMONS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
SPRINGFIELD,.OHIO — 
Also publishers of The Family Magazine (500,000 subscribers) 
NEW YORK OFFICE ST. LOUIS OFFICE CHICAGO OFFICE 


225 Fifth Ave. Third Nat. Bank Bid; 1259 People’s Gas Bidg. 
H. HOGG, Mer. A. D. McKINNEY, Mer. -T. W. FARRELL, Mer 
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Do You Want Tolo 
Of Dealers’ Win 


BASED upon recent 
dealer investigations, 
covering Over 10,000 stores, we 
have an economical and effective plan 
by which any manufacturer selling through 
retailers can — 


Control the dealer’s window for a year or two. 
Enlist the good will and interest of the dealer. 
Feature the Product to the consumer where 
cash and commodity change hands. 


The cost per window will average 
a cent a week or less. 


If you are a manufacturer selling through retailers send 
today for our book ‘‘Controlling Retailers’ Windows.’ 


THE INTERNA# 


1276 West Third St. 
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JABAL SIGN CO. 


Cleveland, Ohio 
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Considering the fact that all 
road men [in our industry] with 
but few exceptions travel but four, 
or at most, five months out of the 
twelve, leaving their talents and 
capabilities practically unem- 
ployed for the major portion of 
the year, and the fact that many 
of these men are exceptionally 
capable and intelligent, why should 
their talents go to waste for seven 
or eight months out of each year? 
Should not methods be worked 
out whereby all this energy and 
ability could be put to some good 
purpose? 

It is claimed by some that this 
road work is extremely arduous 
and wearing, and is attended by 
unusual risk to health and life. 
I cannot subscribe to that view- 
point, because after an experience 
covering thirty-five years in both 
the inside and outside fields, I 
find the work on the inside of the 
plant to be far more trying. It is 
a widely known fact that owners 
of the business, with very rare 
exceptions work steadily the en- 
tire twelve months, assuming all 
responsibilities and worries inci- 
dent thereto (and they are surely 
getting no ‘lighter).. Why then 
should the salesmen, particularly 
the really big men who are com- 
pensated for twelve months’ work, 
be permitted to remain practically 
idle for two-thirds of the entire 
year? 

Your sales executive will ac- 
knowledge the fact that one of 
the largest items of loss directly 
due to sales inefficiency is that 
which accrues annually from the 
deliberate encouragement quite a 
number of salesmen give the 
trade at the time of booking their 
orders, when they tell the retailer 
he can select whatever he likes 
with perfect safety, because the 
salesman knows the house will 
necessarily accept the cancelation 
(no ‘matter when it comes) for 
fear of losing the account. 

It has been stated at one of our 
recent conventions that the aver- 
age (annual) cancelation (this 
includes revisions of course) for 
all manufacturers was between 
eighteen and twenty-two per cent. 
Just think what that means! One- 
fifth of all the time, effort and 


money expended to secure your 
entire business is regularly wasted 
each year. 

We are agreed that cancela- 
tions cannot be entirely eliminated. 
However, the evil being largely in 
the making of our representatives, 
careful education and discipline 
and possibly some method of pen- 
alizing the incorrigible salesmen 
will bring marked changes for the 
better. The tremendous variation 
in the percentage proves that this 
subject is a fruitful field for a 
capable executive. 


DETAILS TOO FREQUENTLY OVER- 


LOOKED 


It might be said right here that 
no salesman is doing his duty by 
the house or by the retailer when 
he deliberately sells- the retailer 
more goods than he knows that re- 
tailer can use to advantage, and 
where the salesman is -guilty of 
such practices, it can only bring 
one of two unprofitable results, 
the return of the merchandise and 
the loss incident ‘theret@g. or the 
overstocking of the rétaik@t, whose 
opportunity to’ dispose e is 
also restricted to a loss. 

The selling of models of, fab- 
rics that are absolutely unsuited 
to the retailer’s trade deserves far 
more consideration than this sub- 
ject has had at our hands in the 
past. A thoroughly capable sales- 
man will study his customer’s re- 
quirements and will help him 
make the most intelligent selec- 
tion, thereby assisting the retailer 
to that extent in marketing a 
greater percentage of his pur- 
chases at a profit. The intelligent 
salesman will protect both the re- 
tailer and manufacturer by help- 
ing the retailer exercise the neces- 
sary care in his purchases. He 
should be informed not only as to 
correct styles for that particular 
territory, but if possible, also as 
to the latest retailing methods so 
as to help such retailers as may 
be in need of intelligent and hon- 
est advice. 

Further than that, I believe the 
successful wholesale clothing sales- 
man of the future will require the 
technical knowledge necessary to 
discriminate between really good 
and poor clothing, so as to be in 
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a position to pass that knowledge 
on to the retailer, who to-day is 
woefully lacking in this particular, 
and who in turn needs this knowl- 
edge to discriminate between what 
is really good, mediocre or very 
poor. 

Your sales executive would 
probably give attention also to the 
old-fashioned method still prac- 
tised by many salesmen, that of 
spending a brief half day or at 
most a day in studying the models, 
the fabrics and all details cover- 
ing same, instead of devoting two 
or three whole days to a full un- 
derstanding of all important fea- 
tures, and so be in a position to 
do his work thoroughly, and there- 
by get maximum results out of his 
territorial possibilities. 

There is no question but that 
thousands upon thousands of gar- 
ments are now unnecessafily cut 
special that would otherwise be 
cut, trimmed and tailored with 
regular stock lots if the salesman 
were properly informed on all the 
details of their lines and, of 
course, exercised the right judg- 
ment, 

Having worked with wholesale 
clothing salesmen for the greater 
part of my life, I know their 
strength and their weaknesses. I 
know them as a rule to be a fine 
lot of men, good fellows, clever, 
plenty of character and way above 
the average in intelligence, and 
while many of them have done 
well, their failure to accomplish 
much more has, in many instances, 
been due to the lack of intelligent 
direction and support on the part 
of manufacturers. 

Those of us who are studying 
methods practised by sales man- 
agers in lines somewhat similar 
to ours realize that they cannot 
be wholly applied to our industry, 
and yet, many of these methods 
when used by a capable executive 
will unquestionably help to secure 
a healthier and larger volume of 
business in each territory. How- 
ever, where such intelligent effort 
is made and the results are not 
forthcoming, you will find in the 
last analysis that it is entirely due 
to a lack of proper representation. 

Recent developments indicate 
the urgent necessity for greater 


economy and efficiency in the mar- 
keting of our product. The capa- 
ble management of a sales force 
requires intimate knowledge and 
experience which can only be 
gained by continuous active and 
practical participation in the sales- 
men’s work. Maximum. results 
cannot be secured by a member of 
the firm or an executive trying 
to assume three or four additional 
important duties, nor as many 
suppose, by a man who confines 
his activities to a desk. 


Two More College Advertising 
Courses 


Tue Btartne-THompson Co. 
CincINNATI, February 4, 1915. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

I was very much interested in J. B. 
Powell’s contribution, ‘Advertising as 
It Is Being Taught in Schools and Col- 
leges,”” in the current issue of Print- 
ERS’ INK. 

Progress in advertising in American 
colleges is certainly im | rapidly made, 
and Mr. Powell could have claimed a 
present total of twenty-eight, two more 
than the number fixed in his opening 
paragraph. 

There are two such courses in Cin- 
cinnati. It is my privilege to be the 
instructor of the class in advertising 
at the St. Xavier’s College of Com- 
merce, Accounts and Finance, and Col- 
lege of Journalism and Advertising. 
This course is a 1914 added feature, 
and eleven students are enrolled, with 
an attendance very nearly perfect. 

Another institution omitted from Mr. 
Powell’s list was the University of Cin- 
cinnati, where advertising was trans- 
ferred as a course from the Cincinnati 
College of Commerce, Finance and Ac- 
countants, the first class of advertising 
ever organized in Cincinnati, and this 
class it was my good fortune to in- 
struct. The University course is now 
directed by Harvey _Manss. 

Ren Mu trForp, 
Vice-President. 


Mann Leslie-Judge Eastern 
Manager 


Conklin Mann has been appointed 
manager of the Eastern Advertisin 
Department of Leslie’s and Judge, et- 
fective February 8, succeeding Luther 
D. Fernald, who recently became ad- 
vertising manager. 

Mr. Mann joined the Leslie-Judge 
staff last year, coming from the East- 
ern staff of Collier’s. 


C. R. Erwin Leaves Lord & 
Thomas 


C. R. Erwin, president of Lord & 
Thomas, Chicago, has resigned. He 
will spend the remainder of the win- 
ter in Florida and beyond that has not 
announced his plans. 





Price-Maintenance for Consumer, 
Retailer and Manufacturer 
By W. A. McDermid 


Sales and Advertising Manager, Gerhard Mennen Chemical Company 


[* requires, perhaps, a certain 
* amount of presumption to take 
issue with views held by numbers 
of Supreme Courts, Congressmen, 
would-be Congressmen, and 
others. Yet the celerity with 
which some of these altered their 
views when asked to commit 
themselves on the Stevens Bill at 
the recent election, justifies the 
opinion that the advocates of this 
measure have a pretty good case. 

What is the principle involved 
in this bill which was strong 
enough, in its appeal to public 
opinion, to force a prominent Con- 
gressman, in the eleventh hour of 
a hotly contested election, to re- 
verse himself completely, after 
having bitterly assailed the meas- 
ure in debate? 

The right of an independent 
manufacturer to fix. the retail 
price of his goods. Conversely, 
to prevent price-cutting which 
now exists on standard articles of 
known value. 

It has been. the avowed purpose 
of recent legislation to curb or 
prevent monopoly, and this has 
been reflected in the rulings of the 
courts. It is fairly obvious that 
if a group of manufacturers, con- 
trolling the major part of an in- 
dustry, combine to fix prices, the 
chances are extremely likely that 
(human nature being what it is) 
an unreasonably high price will 
be exacted, contrary to “public 
policy”—solely because there is 
no effective competition to force 
the prices down to a more equit- 
able basis. Still another varia- 
tion is the control, not of the ma- 
jority of the business, perhaps, 
but of a process. machine, or raw 
material, command of which gives 
an effective monopoly or destroys 
any real competition. 

An effort has been made to re- 
establish in certain “monopo- 
lized” industries, “free competi- 
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tion.” How successful this has 
been need not be discussed here. 
The point is that, in the endeav- 
or to make competition free, the 
fixing of a resale price by any- 
one has been practically prohibited. 

There is a difference of opin- 
ion as to just how far the rulings 
of the courts in this direction are 
to be interpreted as a prohibition. 
There is a minority which con- 
tends that there is nothing in any 
of the famous decisions bearing 
on this subject which prevents 
“price-maintenance” by the manu- 
facturer. It is almost impossible, 
however, to find a business being 
conducted on that theory, and 
since by the majority of manu- 
facturers and dealers it is be- 
lieved that any agreements or 
methods to that end are illegal, it 
may be taken that, whether prop- 
erly or not, the effect of these rul- 
ings has been to prohibit “price 
maintenance.” 


IS PRICE-CUTTING A WEAPON FOR 
MONOPOLY 


It is conceded already that in 
the case of a complete, or at least 
an effective monopoly, price 
maintenance is undesirable. Does 
it follow that in the fields that are 
still competitive a similar policy 
is equally contrary to the public 
interest? A considerable group 
of legislators think it is. An 
equally large group, backed by the 
majority of independent retailers 
and manufacturers of the country, 
believe that it is not, but that 
“price-cutting” is the surest weap- 
on which could be placed in the 
hands of monopoly. 

Going back to first principles, 
neither the courts nor any legis- 
lator would question the right of 
the maker of an article to sell it 
direct to the user, at any price 
that the user was willing to pay 
—governed by his needs (our old 
friends, “supply and demand’) 
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- Both are recogniz- 
ably Venus, herself. 
Both sport the same 
title. 

Both hunch in the 
same attitude. 
Both are Venus! 


Which simply leads us 


to the reflection that 
there are Venuses and 
Venuses! 

Those who know 
Strathmore Quality 
Covers and Papers will 
understand to the full 
the moral of the fore- 
going. 

Those who would 
know Strathmore Qual- 
ity are cordially in- 
vited to write for free 
copies of the Strath- 
more Sample Books. 


STRATHMORE 
PAPER CO. 


MITTINEAGUE, Mass. 
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THE 


OTHER’S 
AGAZINE 


“*HER’’ TRADE JOURNAL 


announces an advance in 
closing date, effective with 
April, 1915, issue, from the 
25th to the 20th of the second 
month preceding date of is- 
sue (five days earlier). 


Sd 


This earlier:closing date, 
made necessary by the 
magazine’s continued 
growth and expansion, 
will prove mutually ad- 
vantageous in that it will 
enable us to more ade- 
quately handle the print- 
ing and mailing, and thus 
serve our subscribers and 
advertisers even more ef- 
ficiently than heretofore. 


DAVID C. COOK 
PUBLISHING CO. 
Wesley E. Farmiloe, Adv. Mgr. 
ELGIN, ILLINOIS 


Chad. W. Yates, New York 
5204 Metropolitan Tower 
W.J. Macdonald, Chicago 
1029 People’s Gas. Bldg. 


Sam. Dennis, St. Louis 
402 Globe-Democrat Bldg. 








or by the ability of the user to 
get a similar article for less from 
another maker. This is primitive 
barter, or the distribution methods 
of, say, the pre-Revolutionary 
days in America. 

Similarly, if the maker hire an 
agent, on commission or salary, to 
sell his product to the user, it is 
agreed he has a right to dictate 
the price at which the agent shall 
sell the goods. The common law 
even provided that he can exact 
penalty from the agent for failure 
to obey orders. 

It therefore follows that the 
maker of to-day who employs 
agents, in the proper se of 
the word, can still engage in 
“price-maintenance” to higeheart’s 
content, and be within thedaw, as 
he should be. ; £ 


THE EVOLUTION OF PRIMITIVE 
BARTER 


But with the growth of terri- 
tory, population, means of trans- 
portation, facilities for communi- 
cation, mediums of advertising, 
etc., new conditions have come to 
bear on the distribution of goods, 
which do not, however, alter the 
fact that the transaction still re- 
mains as between maker and 
user. 

There are two axioms in man- 
ufacture. First, sales and distri- 
bution are normally the heaviest 
charge against a business. Sec- 
ond, increased volume lowers unit 
cost and permits a lower selling 
price. It further happens that 
there is a “kicker” to the last, in 
that a lowered selling price helps 
to increase volume. 

It is natural, then, that with the 
change in conditions, newer, more 
efficient, cheaper methods of dis- 
tribution (or sales) came into 
being. It was manifestly impos- 
sible for most manufacturers (es- 
pecially of “staples”) to establish 
agencies. Selling costs would be 
prohibitive, and any considerable 
volume of sale would be impossi- 
ble. Hence, the jobber and the 
retailer, as we know them to-day, 
came into being. 

Here, however, is where the 
economics, or logic, of a certain 
group of legislators goes wrong. 
Because the jobber or retailer pays 
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the maker for his goods, instead of 
selling them on commission, or 
salary, it is believed that the trans- 
action has ended, and that the 
manufacturer has no _ further 
right or interest in the goods— 
how they are sold or at what price. 
Nothing is, in fact, farther from 
the truth. 

The transaction is still, as in 
the case of primitive barter, be- 
tween the maker and the ultimate 
user, The function of the jobber 
or retailer, the service he renders 
to society and by which he earns 
his living, is one of the greatest 
services in the world, but it is that 
of distributor. His functions dif- 
fer in no wise from that of the 
agent—except in the technicalities 
of his manner of compensation. 
He is not selling the goods on his 
own name, or guarantee, nor by his 
own undivided selling efforts. 
With the reputation of the maker 
behind the goods, the latter un- 
questionably has an interest in the 
ultimate sale. 

The jobber and the retailer have 
reduced the cost of transferring 
the goods from maker to user to 
such an extent that were they 
eliminated to-day, industrial chaos 
would result, and the well-known 
high cost of living would soar be- 
yond the most roseate dreams of 
the most predaceous exploiter of 
the public. For this service they 
are now underpaid, and it is not 
difficult to see how they might 
even be driven out of business by 
the evils -of price-cutting—of 
which more later. 

Experts in salesmanship tell us 
that the final step in the successful 
sale is the satisfaction of the cus- 
tomer. The article which does 
not “repeat” is, generally speaking, 
like the confidence man. It can 
seldom work twice in the same 
place. To whom, then, does the 
user finally look for satisfaction? 
To the maker of the article. To 
the dealer first, perhaps, but his 
guarantee is backed by that of the 
maker,.or the dealer cannot afford 
to handle the goods. The chain of 
distribution can be lengthened by 
as many links as you please—the 
net result is that the transaction 
is between maker and user. 

To. this necessity for “satisfac- 
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“Fair Play” 





Patents, trademarks 
and copyrights assure 
to inventors, authors 
and manufacturers 
the benefits of their 
originality. We be- 
lieve that advertising 
is performing much 
the same function for 
what is nature-pro- 
duced (trees, plants, 
etc.*), as well as for 
the man-made articles 
of commerce. 


This belief is perhaps an 
outgrowth of The Farm 
Journal’s “Fair Play” 
policy, which continues 
to eliminate unfair com- 
petition between adver- 
tisers, thus serving the 
best interests of Our 
Folks and giving them 
increased confidence in 
all advertised goods. 


*The “invention” of a new potato, 
for example, would easily be worth a 
million times ‘more to the human race 
than .the writing of another “Tip- 
erary,” although the latter can now be 
legally protected while the former 
perhaps cannot. What the potato “in- 
ventor’’ can do, however, is to advertise 
eager» A Pnggs to alf the benefits of 
is originality because he alone may 
urge the merits of his discovery, 


—Adv, 
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tion” is traceable the power and 
growth of advertising as we know 
it to-day. Advertising has been 
at times false and misleading—in 
some cases still is—but most men, 
even the man who is honest only 
because it is the best policy have 
now learned that it is suicidal to 
advertise a bad article and the rest 
are learning rapidly. 

The man who puts his name on 
a product and then spends money 
to tell the user of that product is 
pouring money down a sewer un- 
less the product lives up to its 
description. The result is that the 
well advertised products which 
are widely known and demanded 
are reliable. 

And it is at this point that the 
price-cutter gets in his fine and 
deadly work. 

Let us see how the price-cutter 
works. Price-cutting is primar- 
ily to crush competition. In the oil 
industry the stronger companies 
used it with telling effect, cutting 
prices below cost of production in 
competitive localities, while mak- 
ing up the loss in non-competitive 
districts, and likewise in the first 
locality when competition was 
eliminated. 

The retailer who is a price-cut- 
ter is doing the same thing within 
the limits of his store, and the 
community it serves, and the com- 
petition is unquestionably “unfair.” 
Even if the public gains tempor- 
arily by a “price war,” it is a 
temporary gain for which an eco- 
nomic loss must finally be paid. 


If price-cutting tends to elimi- ~ 


nate competition, then price-cut- 
ting is a weapon of monopoly. 

What are the motives and 
methods behind the so-called ad- 
vertised “bargain?” . Deception 
of the buyer is the cardinal prin- 
ciple, The inference to be drawn 
is that on all the commodities in 
the store the prices are low. De- 
ception is even carried so far as 
to advertise a large quantity of 
a product for sale at a very low 
price when there are actually only 
a dozen or so in stock. 

Another variation is the “hour 
sale,” in which the sale of the 
“cut” article is limited to a time 
at which there is a small crowd 
in the store, and which can be ter- 


minated before the loss becomes 
great. 

It is perfectly obvious that there 
are two principles on which these 
sales are based. First, that the 
“cut” goods must have a known 
standard)of value. Second, that if 
nothing but these goods were sold. 
the sale would result in a net loss, 
For the former condition, well- 
advertised lines are essential. The 
better advertised a product is the 
higher its reputation for standard 
value—the more -it lends itself to 
the price-cutter. 


THE MERCHANT'S PROFIT NOT IN 
THE “BARGAIN” LINES 


To avoid the second condition, 
goods must also be advertised in 
which the cut is only apparent and 
not actual, and this effect is se- 
cured by an artful combination of 
real and spurious “cuts” in the 
same announcement. In addition 
to this, other goods must be sold 
at an exorbitant price to “break 
even, 

As a matter of fact, it is pretty 
generally known by now that the 
“bargains,” so called, are the bait 
by which the unwary are lured to 
the store, there to be sold a variety 
of “unknown” goods. There are 
genuine bargain sales—to clear old 
stock, or as the result of “bar- 
gain” purchases. And there are 
reputable concerns whose bargains 
are genuine and whose values and 
statements regarding them are 
sound, but these are not “price- 
cutters” in the sense in which this 
term is used in discussion of the 
price-maintenance question, It is 
to be noted that “job lot” sales are 
seldom, if ever, on well-adver- 
tised goods, since these always 
command a ready sale at a known 
price. 

In fact, the “unfair” price-cutter 
is a big handicap to such honest 
stores, in that he is discrediting 
the genuineness of the legitimate 
offers. and reducing materially the 
effectiveness of their advertising. 
The time will come when news- 
papers will censor “bargain” ad- 
vertising and refuse the copy of 
the advertising liar, but the time 
is far distant. 

It is sometimes believed. that 
the manufacturers whose goods 
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The Telephone Unites the Nation 
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T this time, our country looms 

large on the world horizon 

as an example of the popular faith 

in the underlying principles of the 
republic. 


We are site one people in all 
that the forefathers, in their most 
exalted moments, meant by that 
phrase. 


In making us a homogeneous 
people, the railroad, the telegraph 
and the telephone have been im- 
portant factors. They have facili- 
tated communication and intervis- 
iting, bringing us closer together, 
giving us a better understanding 
and promoting more intimate 
relations. 


The telephone has played its 
part as the situation has required. 
That it should have been planned 


for its present usefulness is as 


ce 





wonderful as that the vision of the 
forefathers should have beheld the 


nation as it is today. 


At first, the telephone was the 
voice of the community. As the 
population increased and its inter- 
ests grew more varied, the larger 
task of the telephone was to con- 
nect the communities and keep 


all the people in touch, regardless 
of local conditions or distance. 


The need that the service should 
be universal was just as great as 
that there should be a common 
language. This need defined the 
duty of the Bell System. 


Inspired by this need and re- 
peatedly aided by new inventions 
and improvements, the Bell System 
has become the welder of the na- 
tion. It has made the continent 
a community. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy 


One System 


Universal Service 





are most frequently cut, lend 
themselves to the practice by giv- 
ing the price-cutter an “inside” 
price, which enables him to make 
a profit even at “bargain” rates. 
A little sober thought should con- 
vince any one that a quicker and 
more effective form of commercial 
suicide could hardly be selected, 
and that the men who have built 
big industries are competent to 
see so clumsy a pitfall as this, and 
avoid it. 

“But,” says the negative side of 
the debate, “the goods are bought 
and paid for by the dealer. It is 
his privilege and right to dispose 
of them in any way he thinks 
best.” 

If we are to recognize any 
morality in business, and consider 
the good of the greatest number, 
including the price-cutter, let us 
examine this theory and see if it 
holds water. 





THE FACTORS TO A SALE 


There are four parties whose 
rights in any such transaction are 
to be considered : 

1. The manufacturer. He has 
devoted money, energy and ability 
to becoming one of the world’s 
producers. Since his article is 
meritorious enough to have a 
standard value and to be “cut” 
he has performed a social service 
and deserves ‘to exist and prosper 
within reason. 

2. The dealer. This term in- 
cludes the jobber, the competitor 
and the price-cutter himself. Their 


function is distribution, and the 
broader term of to-day is “serv- 


ice.” Prices being equal, the man 
who gives the best “service” de- 
serves the best reward and the 
right to continued existence. 

3. The consumer. The user has 
the right to secure good merchan- 
dise at a fair price. The interests 
of the community require that this 
price shall allow a reasonable 
profit in making, selling and de- 
livery. This price the consumer 
is willing to pay. 

4. The community. The com- 
munity profits by the welfare of 
its members. The business crushed 
by unfair methods is an economic 
loss to the whole. 

These are the parties who joint- 
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ly benefit by free, fair competition, 
We now contend, in answer to 
our critic’s quéstion, that price- 
cutting is harmful to all con- 
cerned, 

The manufacturer must make a 
profit to stay in business, If he 
fails to stay in business another 
channel of employment closes and 
a loss results—to dealers, con- 
sumer, community. To make a 
profit he must do a certain vol- 
ume of business, and only thus 
can he afford to maintain the qual- 
ity which he has advertised and 
which the public demands of him, 
When his goods are “cut,” the 
majority of dealers can no longer 
afford to handle them, and will 
not. His volume shrinks and costs 
go higher. Finally he has but 
one outlet for retail sale—the 
price-cutters. These have now 
effected a distributing monopoly 
—the obvious tendency of the 
great chain stores with their enor- 
mous and centralized financial 
power. They will then either drop 
his line as a “leader,” or dictate 
to the manufacturer the price at 
which they will buy his goods— 
and they will not be generous. 
He can choose between going out 
of business or lowering his qual- 
ity—in either case all parties, in- 
cluding himself, lose. And simul- 
taneous with his decline and fall 
a similar article, not guaranteed 
—of unknown quality—appears on 
the market at the highest price 
the traffic will bear, and the con- 
sumer loses both ways. This is 
not a- pretty picture to contem- 
plate, but without protection 
against price-cutting it is as in- 
evitable as night after day. 

The dealer who is not a price- 
cutter may give ideal “service,” 
but if he cannot make money will 
be exterminated. If a dealer is 
an inferior merchandiser—if he 
cannot compete on a basis of serv- 
ice to customers and community 
he has no quarrel if he loses out. 
But if he loses because of a longer 
purse, and when he has lost prices 
go back to or above their old level, 
he is the victim of “unfair” com- 
petition and of a black crime 
against the welfare of society. 
This applies equally to the job- 
ber. 


Thi 
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The dealer who is a price-cutter, 
unless he is a member of one of 
these large and heavily financed 
combinations, is using a weapon 
that will speedily be turned 
against himself. ‘He that draweth 
the sword will perish by. the 
sword.” If he attempts to re- 
coup, by higher prices, the losses 
he sustained in destroying his 
competitor, he merely invites fur- 
ther competition—perhaps abler 
and better financed than himself, 
and he himself may be destroyed. 

The consumer has never been 
averse to paying for value re- 
ceived. It is to his interest to see 
that the manufacturer of an hon- 
est, satisfactory product succeeds, 
that the independent dealer, 
whose profits are spent in the 
community and who is his friend, 
neighbor and fellow citizen, con- 
tinues to stay in business and 
make money, and that there shall 
not be a retailing monopoly from 
whom he must buy and whose 
profits do not return to his im- 
mediate community. What could 
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so easily happen to the consumer, : 
compelled for, lack of competition 
to buy only from a retailing mo- 
nopoly, makes a more gloomy pic- 
ture than anything that has yet 
been suggested, 

It is hardly necessary’ to point 
out the relation of the community 


‘to the preceding. Absentee land- 


lordism and its injustice is too 
familiar a story to require the 
pointing of a parallel. 

“But,” say our critics, “give the 
manufacturer the power to raise 
the price and he will take advan- 
tage of it to gouge the public.” 

‘If he could unite all existing 
manufacturers in his line to such 
an end and then prevent a com- 
petitive manufacturer from enter- 
ing the field he certainly could. 
But this, even if it were possible, 
is expressly prohibited in the 
proposed bill to permit price fix- 
ing, as well as being a violation 
of other enactments which have 
been found to have real teeth in 
them. 

Failing such a combination or 











Candy Cut-Out No, 07283-W 


CARDBOARD WINDOW AND 
COUNTER DISPLAY CUT- OUTS 


We carry in stock a large assortment for all lines of business. 
Write for samples and prices. We shall be pleased to furnish 
ideas and estimates for special posters, window trims, card- 
board cut-out displays, fibre signis, etc. 


NATUONAN, PRiNaUNG; &. Ly GRAYING CD, 


MADISON AND DEARBORN STREETS, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Your sales will 
be increased by 
using our 


Lithographed 
Posters 
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Wanted 
Office Manager 


Advertising agency wants 
office manager with some 
knowledge of space buying. 
Must be young, good per- 
sonality, able to impress 
publication representatives. 
Must be familiar with en- 


graving, printing, magazine ° 


and newspaper rates and all 
detail work the manage- 
ment of an advertising 
agency office is heir to. 


We want a young man 
full of punch and full of a 
gnawing ambition to be 
somebody and reach the 
top; who is willing to start 
at a small salary and build 
up as an important and 
permanent brick in a fine 
agency organization. 


We do not want a copy 
man or plan man or adver- 
tising “bug.” We want a 
business man, an executive 
of poise, balance and pleas- 
ing appearance, with good 
character and clean habits. 


We do not want a “has-been” 
with 2,000 years’ experience in 
the dark ages of advertising. We 
want a young human dynamo. 
If he is right we will “make” him. 


Somewhere there is a man who 
can fill this position with great 
profit to himself and us. We want 
to look him over. Replies opened 
by President of Company and 
treated strictly confidential. 


“W. D.” BOX 251 
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monopoly, he could maintain a 
higher price only until another 
manufacturer made an equally 
good product for less money, 
which would not be long. 
Competition between manufac- 
turers on a basis of quality is 
equitable and to the public inter- 
est. In a certain well-known and 
universally used product, prices 
between different manufacturers 
range from four cents for a four- 
ounce package. to 50 cents for a 
three-ounce package. Surely this 
is enough competition to satisfy 
the most ardent advocate of “open 
competition.” Yet each of these 
manufacturers sells enough at his 
own price to make money, and 
no consumer complains that he is 
being robbed. With this choice 
it is inconceivable that he should 


e. 

Quality, purity, style, vanity, 
utility are among the purchasing 
motives in which campetition is 
fair and open to all. 

But no manufacturer should be 
compelled, by inadequate legal 
protection, to compete against 
himself. That is the road to de- 
struction. 

The public complain, with jus- 
tice, against the “substitution” 
evil. But how can they blame the 
dealer for refusing to handle, 
merely for their convenience or 
personal choice, a product on 
which price-cutting has reduced 
the profit to nothing or less? The 
whole root and trunk and branch 
of substitution is price-cutting. 
Once this and its attendant evils 
are clearly understood by the pub- 
lic, more legislators will suddenly 
see a great light, and the way 
of the transgressor will become 
extremely hard. 


New Advertising Character in 
Trade Papers 


The dry goods trade presce are carry- 
ing the _drettioine of the M. & C. 
Skirt Company, Boston, which features 
the introduction of an advertising char- 
acter, “The New M & C Girl,” known 
as “Miss Emand See.” The copy is 
made up of advice from Miss Emand 
See. e says to the dealers: “My 
job is to help M & C customers sell 
more M & C skirts. Write to me per- 
sonally—if I can’t help you I'll write 
so, frankly—if I can, just depend on 
me to do it, because my, job, is to help 
you sell more M & C skirts.” 
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Details of University Forum in 
Industrial Journalism 


The details of the first Forum in 
Industrial Journalism, to be conducted 
by the New York Trade Press Associa- 
tion at New York University, have 
been announced. There will be eight 
lectures during February, March, a 
and May by men prominent in the cla 
technical and trade journal field. The 
idea of the Forum is to give a nucleus 
for a wumiversity course where young 
men and women who plan to take up 
trade journalism can be trained for the 
profession. 

Charles T. Root, president of the 
Root Newspaper Association, made the 
initial address last evening, taking as 
his subject ““The History and Develop- 
ment of Industrial Journalism.” The 
next speaker will be E. A. Simmons, 
president of The Simmons-Boardman 
Pub Company, whose subject will 

“Business Press Opportunities.” 


Ramsay Re-enters Office-Out- 
fitting Field 


Robert E. Ramsay, who until recently 
was assistant advertising manager of 
the Wales Adding Machine’ Company, 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa., has re-entered the 
office sup pply and outfitting field as as- 
sistant advertising manager of the Art 
Metal Construction Company, at James- 
town, Pie 
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New Head for ‘Detroit Satur- 
day Night” 

James Strasburg has resigned as_ad- 
vertising manager of the American Elec- 
trical eater- Company to become gen- 
eral manager of the Detroit. Saturday 
Night. Mr. Strasburg takes in part the 
position left vacant by the recent death 
of William R. Orr, publisher of the 
paper. 


New Agency in New York 
Ellis & Staats is a new general agency 
at 831 Madison Avenue, New York. 
The men at its head “ Edward P. 
Ellis and R. P. Staats Mr. Ellis 
has been with the Frank Srudaten Com- 
pany, and in the advertising depart- 
ment of the Stromberg-Carlson Tele- 
phone Company, Rochester. 


“American Farming’s’ New 


Representatives 
Paul W. Minnick has been appointed 
Eastern representative of merican 
Farming, Chicago, and Wilbur L. Ar- 
thur representative at the home office. 


To Advertise Outdoors 


The Thomas Cusack Company has 
made arrangements to advertise the 
products of the Blue Valley Creamery 
Company nationally on painted bul- 
letins. 





No advertiser wanting to cover the best paying territory in Eastern 
Massachusetts can afford to neglect the live city of Brockton and 
Brockton’s best newspaper, the 


Brockton Daily Enterprise 


Established im 1880. 0 S. 
35 cts. per inch. Average Daily Baitions ‘oo January 14,015. 
Population of City 64,0 





Flat Rates. 








THE CITY OF WORKERS AND WINNERS 
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WHY YOU 


vHY YOU PITTSBURGH'S 


Most nee Newspa: _— advertising 
mediums, t 


Gazette Times 


Morning and Sunday 


Chronicle Telegraph 
Evening except Sunday 
They educate the public and create a 
buying impulse. 

It is known by actual test that they are 
vitally necessary in order to insure the 
Greatest Possible return from 
an Advertising Appropriation 
76% of the afecpeen circulation is in 
the City and 76% of the morning  cir- 
culation outside, but within the shop- 

ping zone of Greater Pittsburgh. 

THE GAZETTE TIMES and 
CHRONICLE TELEGRAPH are 
“The Papers that Go Home’’ 
The flat combination rate is 22%4c 
per agate line. 

For further information or co-operation write 
URBAN E. DICE, 

Foreign Advertising Manager 
Pittsburgh, Pa, 

. C. WILBeRDING 
225 Fifth Avenue New York City 
Joun M. Branuam ComMPANny 
Mallers’ Building Chicago 
Chemical oulaing St. Louis 








Original Letter on 


Fi ile at at Our Office: 


I value the 
OWL CLIP 
far above any 
other I know 
and I think I 
have tried 
every one on 
the market. 


Wm. A. M. 
NewYorkCity, 
June 27, 1913. 

OWL SUPPLY CO. 


Exchange Building 
53 State Street Boston, Mass. 
—or Ask Your Stationer. 


P. S.—All our customers say Owl Clips 
are “the best on earth.” 
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A Change in Trade-Mark 
Practice 


Act of Congress Giyes Circuit Court 
of Appeals Final Jurisdiction in 
All Trade-Mark Legislation—All 
Trade-Mark Patent and Copy- 
right Cases Now Governed by 
Same. Procedure 


Specia! Washington Correspondence 


(CHANGE in court practice cov- 
ering a certain class of trade- 
mark cases is involved in amend- 
ments to the Judicial Code recent- 
ly passed by the United States 
Senate and House of Representa- 
tives. Only the older American 
trade-marks, presumably, are af- 
fected by these amendments in 
the interest of uniformity in trade- 
mark practice but inasmuch as 
long-established trade-marks, by 
reason of their prestige and cu- 
mulative advertising, offer especial 
temptation to infringers and imi- 
tators and are consequently very 
frequently the subject of court 
action,. it would seem that the 
current. changes in the law are 
not without significance. 

The amendment which relates 
to trade-mark practice is that 
which has been made in Section 
128 of the act of March 3, 1911, 
“to codify, revise and amend the 
laws relating’ to the judiciary.” 
The section is the one that stipu- 
lates that the circuit court of ap- 
peals shall exercise appellate juris- 
diction to review by appeal or 
writ of error final decisions in 
the district courts in all cases 
other than those in which appeals 
and writs of error may be taken 
direct to the Supreme Court. The 
change just made resulted in the 
addition of the words “under the 
trade-mark laws” in that sentence 
which indicates under what cir- 
cumstances the judgments and de- 
crees of the circuit court of ap- 
peals shall be final. 

Concisely expressed, the object 
of the amendment just made is 
to confer upon the courts the same 
jurisdiction with respect to trade- 
marks as now exists with respect 
to patents and copyrights. The 
Supreme Court has held, in the 
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very recent case of Street v. 
Smith (231 U. S.), that the judg- 
ments and decrees of the circuit 
courts of appeal are final in cases 
arising under the trade-mark act 
of 1905, and the addition of the 
words just inserted in the statute 
is intended to include also cases 
arising under prior trade-mark 
legislation. ‘The members of the 
judiciary committees of the two 
houses of Congress felt that there 
could be no good reason why all 
trade-mark cases should not be 
governed by exactly the same rules 
and procedure as patents, copy- 
rights and trade-mark cases aris- 
ing under the act of 1905. 


CHANGE OF JUDICIAL STATUS IN 
BANKRUPTCY 


Business men may be interested 
in the fact that this same new 
law which aims at uniformity in 
trade-mark practice also changes 
the judicial status in bankruptcy. 
The enactment makes the deci- 
sion of the circuit court of ap- 
peals final in bankruptcy proceed- 
ings and cases; but still leaves 
the Supreme Court with the pow- 
er to review, through certiorari, 
such proceedings and cases as it 
may deem necessary and proper. 
It is said that the bankruptcy law 
has now been so thoroughly con- 
strued ‘that there is not much 
doubt about any of its provisions, 
and cases now coming to the Su- 
preme Court under it involve com- 
plicated questions of fact rather 
than of law. Besides all of this, 
many of these matters now have 
four hearings—one before the ref- 
eree, one in the district court, one 
in the circuit court of appeals and 
one in the Supreme Court. Mem- 
bers of Congress feel that cer- 
tainly all litigants ought to be 
satisfied with a hearing before the 
referee, a trial in the district 
court, an appeal to the circuit 
court of appeals, with a right to 
review in the Supreme Court of 
the United States by a writ of 
certiorari upon a sufficient show- 
ing. 


Edward Tilden, president of Libby, 
McNeill & Libby, Chicago, died sud- 
denly last week. Mr. Tilden was a 
banker before he became president of 
Libby, McNeill & Libby. 
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The Terms of Peace 
Between National Adver- 
tisers and Department 
Stores 
(Continued from page 12) 


sired by both parties to the con- 
tract. There must be nothing 
hidden, there must be nothing that 
can be read two ways, there must 
be nothing that is unjust to either, 
or to other parties who make 
similar deals with either party to 
this particular contract. 

In the old days railroads could 
make all kinds of rebates. To- 
day such acts are against the law. 
Why should a thing be wrong as 
a railroad policy and right as a 
manufacturing policy? The day 
of one price to all is inevitable 
as the ultimate outcome. Until 
that day arrives the friction will 
continue. No man can be just 


while desiring to get the best of 
his competitor. 

In the old days a man of real 
honor would refuse to fight an 


enemy. whose sword was shorter 
than his. He would refuse to 
fight a duel with another man at 
a distance that his weapon would 
shoot while being out of the range 
of the weapon of his opponent. 

There can never be a treaty 
of peace in manufacturing, store- 
keeping and other commercial re- 
lations until this sort of honor 
exists among merchants and man- 
ufacturers, 

The man who is not willing to 
fight his -commercial battle on 
equal terms with a competitor is 
a coward and a weakling and the 
success that he makes in such an 
unequal fight will always be held 
against him by right-thinking peo- 
ple. There is never any credit in 
a victory where the opponent has 
not had an equal chance,.and the 
treaty of the future that will make 
peace between the manufacturer 
and the merchant, as well as be- 
tween all the distributors of mer- 
chandise to the public, must be 
definitely based on equal oppor- 
tunities, equal prices, rates and 
discounts for all. No other condi- 
tion is just and no other condition 
_ can permanently endure. 
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The friction, the misunderstand - 
ing, the limitation of real possi- 
bilities and the deception of the 
public will continue as long as 
unequal conditions, secret rebates 
and elastic prices endure. The 
whole commercial world should 
honor and support those manu- 
facturers who are fighting for 
the absolutely square deal. They 
are knights-errant of twentieth 
century conimerce. They are es- 
tablishing the principles that will 
bring perfeci peace in all commer- 
cial relations. They have the 
courage to quote the same price 
and the same terms to every cus- 
tomer, large or small, and they 
will be supported by every mer- 
chant who understands the mean- 
ing of justice and equity.. It is 
only the short-sighted ones, the 
gamblers, the seekers of easy 
profit, those who hope to get the 
best of their competitors by some 
longer weapon or underhand 
method, who have any other idea 
of doing business. 

Just as the fixed price on the 
part of the retail merchant 
brought the day when people 
could buy freely in stores, know- 
ing that they were absolutely 
safe; so the fixed-price policy, 
thoroughly established by manu- 
facturers, will bring the day when 
the cost of buying and dickering 
and haggling will go down and 
the time spent ‘in buying mer- 
chandise will amount to only a 
fraction of what it requires to- 
day, while every merchant can be 
sure that he is not being hood- 
winked and cheated by the people 
with whom he does business. 

It seems strange that the mer- 
chants who recognize the fixed- 
price policy at retail as the great- 
est business principle ever estab- 
lished in storekeeping should not 
recognize that exactly the same 
principle, applied to their own 
buying, is their, only possible hope 
of peace and greatest’ prosperity. 

In considering the policy of any 
manufacturer the merchant should 
ask himself the question “Is it 
just, is it equable, am I getting 
all that any other dealer-is getting, 
am. I going to be able to feel se- 
cure about the price that I am 
paying and .the discounts and 
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AMERICAN EXPORTER 


Let it Carry Your Message 
To The Foreign Markets 


The AMERICAN EXPORTER is the result of thirty-seven years 
of sturdy, healthy growth—thirty-seven years devoted to the interests 
of American manufacturers seeking to develop an export trade. Today 
it carries the messages of 700 American manufacturers directly to the 
leading buyers of all foreign markets. Its circulation is not limited to 

the relatively over-estimated South American 
market. Its four editions in four languages— 
English, Spanish, French and Portuguese— 
cover the world-wide foreign markets. 

And the value of the AMERICAN EXPORTER 
is not limited to its worth as an advertising 
medium. To our advertisers we offer without 
charge service of a special nature—translations 
of inquiries and of replies, credit reports on 
foreign merchants, export selling advice and ad- 
writing designed to appeal to the foreign buyer. 

Free sample copies and rates on request. 


Write for a free copy of 
“A Well Established Service.” 


American Exporter 
Whitehall Bldg. New York 


[~~ 
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dating on my bill?’ The mer- 
chant must not ask himself “Have 
I hammered this man down to a 
lower price than my competitor 
pays, have I gotten a larger rate 
of discount than my competitor 
has secured, have I gotten a 
longer dating than this manufac- 
turer is giving to anybody else 
in the trade?” 

Of course, this method seems 
revolutionary to old-fashioned 
merchants, just as the one-price 
storekeeper created a revolution 
when that policy was first pre- 
sented. But what a marvelous 
feeling of relief came to the cus- 
tomer on that day, who began to 
realize that he did not have to 
do an hour’s haggling, that he did 
not have to go back to the store 
several times after making a pre- 
tense of buying the goods else- 
where in order to get a lower 
price quoted. 

Exactly this same feeling of se- 
curity and time saving will come 
to the merchant when he knows 
that the first price quoted is the 
lowest price for which the article 
can be bought and the lowest price 
for which any merchant anywhere 
can buy the goods; when he can 
be absolutely certain that the dis- 
counts cannot be increased by 
hours or days of haggling; when 
he realizes that the dating is defi- 
nite and that business can only 
be done on the one honest basis 
for all. 

The buyer of merchandise then 
becomes a different sort of man. 
He develops different faculties. 
All of his ability may be devel- 
oped along the line of knowing 
good merchandise and comparing 
qualities and prices. He doesn’t 
have to develop himself as a 
horse-trader, he doesn’t have to 
waste time by coming back on 
various occasions ' after making 
the pretense that he is looking at 
other goods elsewhere. He goes 
to the salesroom of the manufac- 
turer, he sees the goods, he is 
quoted the price, and he doesn’t 
need to ask what the discounts 
and datings are, for they are un- 
changeable. He goes to the next 
manufacturer, sees his goods, 
learns his prices, makes his com- 
parisons—because he knows he 
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does not need to try to hammer 
down the price. 

And so this enormous waste of 
time is eliminated. The vast 
cause of. friction is eliminated. 
The merchant and manufacturer 
can respect each other and deal 
with each other face to face with- 
out any feeling of suspicion or 
uncertainty. 

The merchant recognizes that 
he needs the manufacturer’s ad- 
vertised goods in order to increase 
his volume of sales. He recog- 
nizes the standard quality of the 
commodity. He knows that the 
manufacturer’s reputation is at 
stake and that the quality of his 
merchandise must be always the 
same, or that the loss is infinitely 
greater to the manufacturer than 
it can be to the merchant. 

He recognizes the fact that 
thousands of people are going to 
be sent to his store as a direct 
result of the advertising done by 
the manufacturer. 

He realizes that the sales will 
be easily and quickly made and 
that he will have a very large 
turnover of the merchandise, 
without any obligation to carry a 
large stock at any time. 

He knows that he can get his 
orders filled promptly and in 
whatever quantities he desires. He 
will then be able to buy just as 
cheaply in one-gross lots as in 
hundred-gross lots.. This will im- 
prove the merchandising condi- 
tions in his store; he will not have 
to carry congested stocks, nor be 
worrying about unsalable goods. 

The thing that the manufacturer 
is fighting for and which the mer- 
chant has so long fought against 
will be discovered to be the great- 
est good that has ever been 
brought about for the storekeeper. 

The manufacturer, of course, 
will have to recognize his obliga- 
tion to pack and ship his mer- 
chandise in quantities that will fa- 
cilitate efficient merchandising and 
rapid turnovers for the store, and 
he will have to co-operate in the 
fullest possible manner by provid- 
ing selling helps of a sort and 
character to fit the conditions and 
the policy of the stores who dis- 
tribute his merchandise. 

Both merchant and manufac- 
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turer, seeing the enormous advan- 
tage of whole-hearted co-operation 
with each other, and realizing how 
vital it is to the success of each 
to co-operate in this manner, will 
each endeavor to remove all ob- 
stacles or causes of friction that 
might interfere with the smooth 
and continuous flow of sales and 
profits. 

Mutual recognition and mutual 
consideration, with the one con- 
stant policy of being just to each 
other, is fundamental in creating 
continuous peace and_ greatest 
prosperity, both for manufacturer 
and retailer. 


M. H. Moffet Leaves Circula- 
tion Work 


M. H. Moffet, who for the past six- 
teen months has been connected with 
the circulation department of the Cur- 
tis hes men Company, Philadelphia, 
has resigned from that organization and 
will go into the mail-order business 
for himself in Jonesville, Mich. 


William C. Neilly has been put in 
charge of sales promotion work of 
Frederick Stearns & Co., manufactur- 
ing pharmacists, of Detroit. 
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To Induce Farmers to Raise 
More Crops 


Newspaper advertising is being used 
in Canada by the Dominion Department 
of Agriculture to show the unusual 
need for increased agricultural produc- 
tion this year. In the advertisements 
in newspapers which have a provincial 
or national circulation the emphasis 
will be upon the great need of in- 
creased production, while the advertise- 
ments in the newspapers with a local 
circulation will in addition direct at- 
tention to the local opportunities for 
increased agricultural production. 

The appropriation is about $50,000, 
and the McConnell-Fergusson Advertis- 
ing Agency, of London, Ont., is in 
charge of the campaign. 


Dinner to Meredith 

A dinner was given to E. T. Mere- 
dith. publisher of Successful Farming, 
at the Mid-Town Club, New York, on 
February 6, by the advertising men in- 
vited to his investigation trip last June. 
Over 40 advertisers, advertising agents 
and publishers’ representatives were 
present. H. Charles, toastmaster, 
expressed renewed thanks on behalf of 
the diners for the manner in which 
Mr. Meredith conducted the tour last 
year, as the trip was of special interest 
and educational value, and resulted in 
a clearer idea, on the part of adver- 
tisers and agency men, of the buying 
power of the agricultural section of 
the Central West. 











I am now 


and have been for the past twelve years’ Advertising Man- 
ager of the principal trade paper in one of the most impor- 
tant lines of business in the United States—a publication 
that even by its rivals is acknowledged as standing first in 
circulation, influence and volume of paying advertising 
carried. 


This publication has now reached practically the limit of its 
development. Its circulation, its advertising and the salary 
it pays me, are all as large as the field can logically be ex- 
pected to yield. I want to change to another publication, 
in another field, where the opportunity for development, if 
not the immediate salary, will be greater. . 


Have had nearly sixteen years experience with Trade Jour- 
nals and am well known throughout the United States. If 
you have a trade journal property that you feel is capable 
of greater development, it will pay you to write to me. 


Address, “‘T. T.,” Box 250, care Printers’ Ink. 
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“If these  uni- 
pag keep on 
grinding out ad- 

Advertising verison men at 

_ Ability this rate,” proph- 
esied a Chicago advertising man- 
ager, after reading the article by 

B. Powell in Printers’ INK 
for January 28, “we will soon 
have two advertising men for 
every advertising job. We shall 
shortly find the ranks as over- 
crowded as are those of the doc- 
tors, lawyers and engineers. It 
is hard enough to get an adver- 
tising job now, and what will it 
be when the number of applicants 
is increased by the flood of grad- 
uates turned out by these adver- 
tising courses?” 

Somehow we seem to kave 
heard that argument before. In- 
deed, it is the historic argument 
against the introduction of labor- 
saving machinery, vocational 
training and any other factor 
which threatens to raise the rate 
of production above the immedi- 
ate rate of consumption. At sun- 
dry times. that notion has led to 
riots, and the offensive machinery 
which would increase production 
and “throw honest men out of 


The Market 


for 
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employment” has been smashed 
Of course, the ~argument would 
have some justification if the rate 
of consumption—the demand—- 
always remained stationary. But 
the demand has a habit of in- 
creasing in a ratio which is only 
slightly behind the rate of pro- 
duction, for reasons which every 
student of elementary economics 
can give. And one of the most 
important causes of that increased 
demand is precisely that improve 
machinery of production which is 
so greatly feared. 

We have no patience with those 
unworthy correspondence schools 
which represent to the guileless 
that the demand for advertising 
men vastly exceeds the supply. 
Of course, that is untrue. It never 
was true and never will be. But 
one of the great results of the 
influx of trained men—adequately 
trained, if you please—will be a 
broadening. of the field and a 
multiplication of jobs. Business 
men who;now are obliged to train 
their own men for subordinate 
positions ‘in the advertising de- 
partment ‘will find that men can 
be secured with at least a knowl- 
edge of the rudiments. An ag- 
gressive body of active men who 
want jobs will go out and make 
jobs by converting non-adver- 
tisers. The retailer or small 
manufacturer who cannot afford 
to hire an experienced advertising 
man under present conditions will 
find that he is able to get fairly 
reliable service from a youngster 
who lacks experience, but who 
has received a good training. 

But greatest of all are the op- 
portunities for pioneer work in 
the extension of advertising to 
fields as yet untouched. For ex- 
ample, only the barest beginning 
has been made in the direction 
of applying modern methods to 
the merchandising of the nation’s 
crops. Again, there is a growing 
belief in the possibilities in adver- 
tising to promote a better under- 
standing between the public. and 
“big business.” Those are prob- 
lems which will require the best 
brains and the best experience 
and the biggest men in the adver- 
tising business will be attracted 
to them, Somebody must fill the 
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places which are thus left va- 
ant; somebody must fill the new 
ubordinate positions in the new 
ields. 

In brief, we cannot see any 
ause for alarm over the increased 
production of advertising men. 
There is room for all who have 
he ability to market their own 
ervices. Those who cannot do 
hat hardly belong in the ranks 
of advertising men at all. It must 
ie acknowledged, however, that 
there are more advertising men 
ut of jobs or seeking to change 
their jobs at the present moment 
than ever before. Any man hold- 
ing a conspicuous place in the 
advertising world knows the em- 
barrassment of frequent applica- 
tions to find positions for friends 
and near-friends. He would. have 
to be a veritable Santa Claus to 
fill the numerous demands. Then, 
again, he wonders if the man who 
finds it necessary to call upon the 
good offices of his friends has not, 
in truth, mistaken his calling. If 
advertising is a form of sales- 
manship, ought not a real adver- 
tising man be able to sell his own 
services? And, finding great diffi- 
culty in doing that, is it not a 
danger signal that he might bet- 
ter seek an opening in some dif- 
ferent branch of business? 


Cultivating a A well-known St. 


ouis carriage 
manufacturer, a 
man who had 

View built up a thriv- 
ing nation-wide business from 
comparatively nothing, gave this 
advice to his sales manager, who 
was leaving to go into business 
for himself: “Whatever you do,” 
he cautioned, “make it a rule to 
do business with the most success- 
ful men in their line. By asso- 
ciating with them you will acquire 
their view-point—their way -of 
looking at things. That, you will 
find, is half the battle in winning 
business success.” 

The carriage manufacturer no 
doubt meant this to apply in se- 
lecting all business connections, 
but it would seem it is a particu- 
larly good rule to follow in choos- 
ing men we buy from—printers, 
advertising agents, paper houses, 


Successful 
Point of 


lithographers and the dozen or 
more other sellers of advertising 
materials. The few dollars saved 
by dealing with a struggling agen- 
cy which will “handle” an account 
for five or six per cent or by 
giving the order to a printer who 
will shade two per cent off the 
lowest estimate is penny-wise- 
pound-foolish economy, if by so 
doing we are depriving ourselves 
of the ideas and friendship of suc- 
cessful men—which is generally 
the result of such a policy, be- 
cause successful men don’t have 
to cut prices. : 

Here is an incident which illus- 
trates the point quite clearly: 
There is in Chicago a certain well- 
known printer who seldom has to 
give an estimate. His prices are 
higher than those of less’ success- 
ful printers. He is a man of 
ideas and a wide acquaintance in 
the West. Having built up his 
business to a highly profitable 
point, he has a very cheery, op- 
timistic point of view. For that 
reason he is popular with Chicago 
advertisers and there are many 
who leave all the details of print- 
ing in his hands, paying his prices 
without a question. 

One of these concerns is a large 
packer. The advertising manager 
of the company has always called 
in this particular printer because 
he valued his ideas and co-opera- 
tion. The different departinent 
managers who had to foot the 
printing bills complained that the 
charges were excessive as com- 
pared with bids which they had 
secured, But the advertising man- 
ager brushed the kicks aside. He 
saw what the other departmental 
managers didn’t- see—the value of 
dealing with successful men who 
mixed with successful men. 

The other day the printer 
walked into the advertising man- 
ager’s office and informed him 
that he was a large stockholder 
in a new hotel which had just 
gone up in Chicago. He also add- 
ed that, through acquaintances 
among other stockholders, he had 
been able to secure the contract 
for provisioning the hotel for the 
packing company. “Reciprocity” 
was what he called it. The value 
of the contract to the packer more 
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than offset the “saving” on print- 
ing bills, which, after all, might 
not have proved to be a saving in 
the long run. 

Now there is little doubt that 
the advertising manager might 
have saved his firm a few dollars 
by shopping about town for print- 
ing; possibly $500 a year. But 
he hadn’t the time to spend in 
following up that class of print- 
ers. He being a successful adver- 
tising manager preferred to deal 
with successful printers and pay 
a premium if he must for the 
ability which had made the printer 
successful. The benefit of mixing 
and dealing with successful men, 
as the carriage manufacturer sug- 
gested, may never have occurred 
to him. He may have never 
stopped to realize that by doing 
business with men who have made 
their mark he would absorb their 
ideas and acquire their mental at- 
titude. But* business shrewdness 


prompted him to deal with men 
who knew the most about their 
line, which in this case proved a 
good thing for both himself and 


his company. 
Interesting _sta- 
tistics concerning 
the number of 
newspapers and 
Professional periodicals pub- 
Press lished in  Ger- 
many appeared 
in the Publishers’ Weekly of Jan- 
uary 23. The approximate total 
of both newspapers and profes- 
sional periodicals is given as 
10,000, but the exact number is 
stated for the latter class only. 
Including Austrian and Swiss 
publications, the German profes- 
sional periodicals are said to 
number 7,798, among which are 
4,624 scientific and 3,174 technical 
reviews, properly speaking. 

The German reviews, exclusive 
of Austrian and Swiss, number 
5,630; they have increased from 
31 in 1830 and from 528 in 1870, 
even though the number of dis- 
continued periodicals during this 
period of 80 years is estimated 
at about 15,000. 

Industry and arts and crafts 
have 1,163 periodicals, commerce 
559 and agriculture 440. 


Remarkable 
Showing of 
Germany’s 
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The startling feature of these 
figures is found in the apparent 
fact that out of 10,000 newspapers 
and periodicals in Germany, the 
scientific and technical reviews 
number more than half. If th 
same proportion held in th 
United States there would be ove: 
13,000 of these professional pub- 


‘ lications here. 


No two investigators, however 
would be in accord in determining 
the classification of this country’s 
publications. A: technical paper 
may devote considerable space to 
news of the trade; how shall the 
paper be listed? Shall a popular 
scientific review be classed as a 
general or technical magazine? 
Dozens of instances of periodicals 
that are thus on the border line 
will be met with, and one would 
not be in error in classifying 
them under either head. The 
German editor, however, made an 
arbitrary ruling, apparently, in or- 
der to credit 56 per cent of his 
country’s entire periodical output 
to publications having a scientific 
or technical bearing. 

One investigator who has at- 
tempted to analyze the American 
publications in a similar manner, 
and who has decided every doubt- 
ful case in favor of the so-called 
“professional” list, gives the num- 
ber of American periodicals in 
this class as 2,879, or something 
less than 12 per cent of the total. 
A more critical accounting would 
yield beyond doubt a far smaller 
number. 

And be it remembered that this 
figure for the United States is 
as against 5,630 in Germany! It 
is unnecessary to comment on 
the intensive development of 
scientific knowledge in Germany, 
which is at once the cause and 
effect of the publication of that 
country’s professional reviews. 


Profits of Julius Kayser & Co. 
in 1914 


The financial report of Julius Kayser 
& Co., silk glove makers of New York, 
show net profits for 1914 amounting to 
$1,250,869, a gain of a little more than 
$47,000 over 1918. After deducting 

referred dividends and appropriations 
or reserve and redemption funds the 
balance, $864,089, is equal to 14.4 per 
cent on $6,000,000 stock st 
13.63 per cent a year ago. 
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What to look for 
in the car you buy 


Why not apply the same rules in buying 
your motor car as you do in buying space, 
or printing; or engravings, or art work? As 
an advertising man the one thing you do 
above all else is to employ the rule of com- 
mon-sense in your business. 


Put the automobile you buy —and every 
man in the advertising business needs an 
automobile—to the same test. For those 
who want a two-passenger four-cylinder 
car, serviceable, low-priced, simple and 
economical to run, the Saxon roadster, $395, 
is the answer. 


This car makes its appeal solely upon a 
common-sense basis. It is a modern car— 
up-to-the-minute in every detail; built of 
first grade material; thoroughly proved. It 
offers a dollar-for-dollar value—and we can 
prove this statement-—to be found in no 
other two-passenger car in the whole world. 


We will be glad to send our magazine, 
“Saxon Days,” upon request. It tells more 
about Saxon cars and gives facts and stories 
of interest to every owner or prospective 
owner of an automobile. Address Dept. 22. 


Saxon Motor Company, Detroit 
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Foremost! 


No other magazine in its class has 
made such tremendous gains as Har- 
per’s Bazar. 


No other monthly woman’s magazine 
carries such a volume of advertising 
as Harper’s Bazar. 


No other woman’s magazine in this 
day carries more authentic fashion 
news than Harper’s Bazar. 


No other class magazine has a finer 
or more loyal following than that of 
Harper’s Bazar. 


Note the gains for past six months. 


Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 


Jan. 


April forms close February 


1914 
20,832 
30,519 
30,485 
28,692 

1915 
15,624 


1913 
4,200 
11,116 
8,484 
8,650 

1914 
5,712 


11,676 


Circulation 100,000 





No Increase in Rate 





25th,—reserve space now. 


Gain 
16,632 
19,403 
22,001 
20,042 

Gain 

9,912 
11,735 


E. M. ALEXANDER, Advertising Manager 
119 West Fortieth Street, New York City 
Western Office: 437 Marquette Bldg., Chicago 


London 


Paris 


Geneva 


Berlin 
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PRINTERS’ 
FEBRUARY MAGAZINES 


VOLUME OF ADVERTISING IN 
MONTHLY MAGAZINES FOR 
FEBRUARY 
(Exclusive of publisher’s own 
advertising) 

Agate 

Lines. 
World’s Work 21,000 
Cosmopolitan 18,536 
Metropolitan (cols.) 17,680 
Review of Reviews 17,668 
Harper’s Magazine 17,108 
Sunset Magazine 18,728 
McClure’s Magazine 12,776 
Scribner’s Magazine 12,432 
Everybody’s Magazine .... 11,872 
Current Opinion (cols.)... 10,560 
American Magazine (cols.) 74 10,280 
Century 9,716 
Munsey’s Magazine 8,904 
Hearst’s Magazine 8,176 
Popular Mag. (2 issues).. 7,840 
American Boy (cols.)..... 7,769 
Boy’s Magazine (cols.).... 7,470 
Wide World 7,224 
Red Book Magazine 6,720 
Atlantic Monthly 6,440 2 it dat Rte 
St. Nicholas 5,677 | @ PRYRT TC 
Overland 5,162 8; i i 
ALQoSy — vivasiginisdicids senesee 2 4,592 
Boy’s Life (cols.)........ 4,484 
Strand Magazine 4,088 
Ainslee’s Magazine 3,976 
Lippincott’s Magazine .... 3,808 
Bookman . 3,276 
Blue Book Magazine 2,352 
Smith’s Magazine 2,016 
Smart Set 1,960 


VOLUME OF ADVERTISING IN 
WOMEN’S MAGAZINES 


(Exclusive of publisher’s own 
advertising) 

Agate 

Columns. Lines. 

Vogue (2 issues) 66,338 

Harper’s Bazar 23,414 

Ladies’ Home Journal.... 22,817 

Woman’s Home Companion 17,502 
Good Housekeeping Maga- 

zine (pages) 14,148 

Ladies’ World 13,600 


Pictorial Review 18,000 
People’s Home Journal.... 12,712 METROPOL ITA 
Modern Priscilla 12,482 ( 
Mother’s Magazine 12,283 j MITCHEL THORSEN 


Delineator 11,951 ADVERTISING MANAGER 
McCall’s Magazine ....... 11,792 ooo 
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Agate 

Columns. Lines. 

Housewife 55 11,097 
People’s Popular Monthly. 10,609 
Woman’s Magazine 10,088 
Designer 9,966 
Holland’s Magazine 8,835 
Woman’s World 8,464 
Home Life 6,580 
Needlecraft 3,917 


VOLUME OF ADVERTISING IN 
MONTHLY MAGAZINES CAR- 
RYING GENERAL AND 

CLASS ADVERTISING 
(Exclusive of publisher’s own 
advertising) 

Agate 

Lines. 

69,674 

41,342 

26,105 

25,844 


Pages. 
Motor (cols.) 
Motor Boating (cols.)..... 246 
System 
Popular Mechanics 
Country Life in America 
(cols. ) 
Vanity Fair (cols.)....... 110 
Modern Mechanics 
Garden (cols.) 
The Countryside Magazine 
(cols.) 
House & Garden (cols.)... 
Physical Culture : 
Craftsman 
National Sportsman 
House Beautiful (cols.)... 
Field and Stream 
Theatre (cols.) 
International Studio (cols.) 
Outing 
Arts & Decoration (cols.). 
Travel (cols.) 
Forest & Stream (cols.).. 
Outer’s Book 
Recreation (cols.) 
Technical World 
Outdoor Life 
American Homes & Gardens 
(cols.) 9 
Extension Magazine (cols.) 23 


23,688 
17,537 
16,284 
13,860 


12,288 
11,081 
9,632 
9,184 
9,072 
8,625 
7,952 
7,924 


3,760 


VOLUME OF ADVERTISING IN 
CANADIAN MAGAZINES 
(Exclusive of publisher’s own 
advertising) 

Agate 
Lines. 
20,017 
14,196 
13,832 
9,200 


Columns. 
*Canadian Courier 
MacLean’s 
Canadian Magazine (pages) 61 
Canadian Home Journal.. 46 


*5 January issues, 


INK 


RECAPITULATION OF ADVERTIS. 
ING IN MONTHLY CLASSIFICA. 
TIONS 


(Exclusive of publisher’s own 
advertising) 

Agate 
Lines, 
69,674 
66,338 
41,349 
26,105 
25,844 


Pages. 

1. Motor (cols.)........ 414 

2. Vogue (2 issues) (cols.) 419 

8. Motor Boating (cols.) 246 

4. System 

5. Popular Mechanics.... 115 

6. Country Life in America 
(cols.) 

. Harper’s Bazar (cols.) 189 

. Ladies’ Home Journal 
(cols.) 

- World’s Work 

. Cosmopolitan 

. Metropolitan (cols.)... 

. Review of Reviews... 78 

. Vanity Fair (cols.)... 110 

. Woman’s Home: Comp. 
(cols.) 

Harper’s Magazine 

. Modern Mechanics.... 

. MacLean’s (cols.)..... 101 

. Good Housekeeping Mag. 

. Garden (cols.)........ 

. Canadian Magazine ... 

. Sunset Magazine 

. Ladies’ World (cols.).. 

. Pictorial Review (cols.) 

. McClure’s Magazine... 

. People’s Home Journal 
(cols.) 


23,688 
28,414 


22,817 
21,000 
18,536 

7,680 
17,668 
17,587 


17,502 
17,108 
16,284 
14,196 
14,148 
13,860 
13,882 
13,728 
13,600 
13,000 
12,776 


12,712 


VOLUME OF ADVERTISING 
JANUARY WEEKLIES 


(Exclusive of publisher’s own 
advertising.) 
Agate 
Columns. Lines. 
17,180 
16,528 
12,407 
7,813 
5,668 
5,612 
5,474 
4,690 
3,978 
3,837 
3,696 
2,912 
2,158 
2,025 
1,744 
1,702 
1,320 
1,064 


January 1-7 
Saturday Evening Post.. 102 
Scientific American 
Town & Country 
Collier’s 
Puck 
Literary Digest......... 
Leslie’s 
Independent 
Youth’s Companion..... 

Life 

Christian Herald 
Outlook (pages) 
Churchman 

Harper’s Weekly 

Judge 

Associated Sunday Mags. 
Illustrated Sunday Mag.. 
PAD SEN. gis sds eA ks nin 











TERTIS. 
FICA. 


own 


Agate 

. Lines, 
69,674 
66,338 
41,342 
26,105 
25,844 


23,688 
23,414 


22,817 
21,000 
18,536 
17,680 
17,668 
17,537 


17,502 
17,108 
16,284 
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PI. 


Most pe ple buy the articles best 
advertised. That’s why advertis- 


"ing pays the manufacturer. 


Publishers’ advertising will sell 
advertising space, the same as ad- 
vertising space will sell pianos or 
foods, or autom>biles or machin- 
ery. Such advertising will pay 
the publisher. The principle is 


the same. 


There are a few more publishers 
who could successfully apply this 
principle through advertising in 
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January 8-14 
Collier’s 


Saturday Evening Post.. 


Town & Country 
Literary Digest 
Leslie’s 

Life 

Independent 


National Sunday Mag.. 


Christian Herald 


Associated Sunday Mags. 


All Story 

Scientific American 
Outlook (pages) 
Churchman 

Illustrated Sunday Mag. 
Youth’s Companion 
Harper’s Weekly 


January 15-21 


Saturday Evening Post..- 


Town & Country 
Literary Digest 
Collier’s 
Christian Herald 
Independent 

Life 

Leslie’s 


Associated Sunday Mags. 


Puck 

Outlook (pages) 
Churchman 

Youth’s Companion 
Scientific American 
Illustrated Sunday Mag. 
Harper’s 

All Story 


January 22-28 


Outlook (pages) 
Saturday Evening Post. 
Literary Digest 
Collier’s 

Independent 

National Sunday Mag... 
Christian Herald 
Leslie’s 

Life 

Illustrated Sunday Mag. 
Churchman 

Youth’s Companicn 
Puck 


Associated Sunday Mags. 


Judge 

Scientific 

All Story 

Harper’s Weekly 
Saturday Evening Post.. 


Columns. 
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Agate 
Lines. 
30,175 
oe 15,802 
9,286 
8,296 
5,954 
4,502 
4,480 
4,330 
4,200 
8,253 
2,575 
2,195 
1,918 

1,910 

1,736 
1,719 
1,650 
1,549 

921 


INK 


Agate 
Columns. Lines. 
Literary Digest 8,849 
Collier’s 5,234 
Puck 4,530 
Scientific American 3,163 
Illustrated Sunday Mag. 2,115 
Judge 2,099 
Churchman 1,775 
Associated Sunday Mags. 1,669 
All Story 1,188 
Harper’s 


January 29-31 


Totals for January 


Saturday, Evening Post 

Collier’s 

Literary Digest 

*Town & Country 

Scientific American 

tOutlook 

Puck 

tLeslie’s 

tIndependent 

tChristian Herald 

tLife 

Churchman 

Associated Sunday Magazines 

tYouth’s Companion 

Judge 

Illustrated Sunday Magazine 9,020 

{National Sunday Magazine.. 7,762 

All 6,566 
5.605 


10,306 
9,682 
9,552 


* 3 issues per month. 
7 2 issues. 
t4 issues. 


Cycling Papers Combine 
The Motorcycle pentching Company, 


New York, publisher of Motorcycle 
Illustrated, has announced the _ pur- 
chase of the Bicycling World and Mo- 
torcycle Review, which will be consoli 
dated with Motorcycle Illustrated. The 
Bicycling World was established in 
1877. 


ae Y. Rose Goes to Delaware 


Y. Rose, who has been connected 
Ae the advertising department of the 
Yawman & Erbe Mfg. Co., of Roches- 
ter, N. Y., will assume the position of 
assistant advertising manager for the 
Hercules Powder Company, Wilming 
ton, Del., February 15. 


To Advertise Southern’ Pine 


The North Carolina Pine Association 
has voted an assessment of two and 
one-half cents per thousand feet of out- 
put for advertising purposes. Detailed 
plans will be considered at another 
meeting to be held next. week. 








Agate 
Lines. 
8,849 
5,234 
4,530 
3,163 
2,115 
2,099 
1,775 
1,669 
1,188 
680 


55,130 
37,184 
31,489 
25,143 
19,864 
18,133 
17,817 
17,553 
15,372 
14,429 
10,318 
0,306 
9,682 
9,552 
9,020 
7,762 
6,566 
5.605 
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Fifty M illons fra haordistan 


Nice little appropriation, isn’t e Not very many individual firms 
in the country could stand an appropriation like that. But this 
vast sum has been put to work and it’s doing a tremendous business. 

The people of the Pacific Coast have spent.and are spending fifty 
million dollars on two “show-windows.” ‘They’ve gladly put up the 
coin and they consider that they have.made a splendid investment. 
The show windows are at San Francisco and San Diego. They are 
presented as Expositions, but they are the display rooms for the 
products of the West. 

They are the display rooms of the Greater Exposition—the fast- 
growing, resourceful, wonderful Pacific Coast. 

And now lei us tell you something of the buying power of this coun- 
try. Every manufacturer, every advertiser of nationally advertised 
goods will be interested in this statement. 

A greater percentage of farms are owned and operated by owners 
in the Pacific Coast country than in any other section of the United 
States. 

In Arizona 6,524 farmers own neha homes while but 764 are farmed 
by tenants. In Illinois 158,496 farmers own their own places and 
101,817 are.tenants. In Idaho.the proportion of home owners to 
renters is 15,160 to 1,760. In Maryland the proportion is 30,434 to 
16,075. In New Mexico 11,498 own their own homes and 1,429 are 
renters. And so on. 

Do you get the significance of that paragraph: Who buys the most 
nationally advertised goods, the owner or the tenant? Who makes 
the money, the man who owns his place or the tenant farming on 
shares or on the rental basis? Trace the per capita of ownership 
of automobiles and you have the answer. California with a popu- 
lation of less than 3,000.000 has as many automobiles as New York 
with a population over 9,000,000. 

It’s a wonderful country, this Pacific Coast country, a land where 
men are getting ahead and staying ahead, where farmers have the 
money with which to buy—and where they are buying. 

Sunset MaGazine, the Magazine of all of the people of all of the 
West, is the one medium through which to reach the cream of this 
tremendously important conswmer demand. Eastern representatives 
will tell you why, if you will give them the opportunity. 


SUNSET 


MAGAZINE 


EASTERN NEW YORK: 515 Candler Bldg., Witt1am A. Witson, Manager 

BOSTON: 6 Beacon Street, Crares Dorr, Manager 

OFFICES: CHICAGO: 388 Marquette Bldg., G. C. Patrerson, Manager 
Member Audit Buresu of Circulations. | Member, The Quoin Club—The Nationa: Periodical Association. 
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PRINTERS’ INK’S FOUR-YEAR RECORD OF 
FEBRUARY ADVERTISING 


1913 1912 Total 
Cosmopolitan E 39,162 184,896 
Sunset Ma azine E 86,112 
Review of F 28,448 
World’s W 22,982 
cveryuaky's Mtaiminc 27,843 
McClure’s Magazine f c 21,875 
Scribner’s Magazine 15,064 
amuetiarper’s Ma azine 15,466 
American Magazine : 18,288 
Munsey’s Magazine 18,760 
_~——Metropolitan } 7,086 
Current Opinion 12,096 
Cenitur 14,112 
~——Hearst’s Magazine 4,704 
Red Book Magazine 
Atlantic Monthly 
a American Boy 
Argosy 
Ainslee’s Magazine 
——Boy’s Magazine 
Lippincott’s Magazine § 
—_—St. Nicholas 5,677 4,928 4,816 19,677 


286,888 290,211 815,613 342,042 1,184,754 

WOMEN’S MAGAZINES 
“Vogue (2 issues) 66,888 68,679 65,245 48,771 244,033 
Ladies’ Home Journal 22,592 27,741 80,581 103,731 
Woman’s Home Companion..... 18,024 22,974 26,009 84,509 
Good Housekeeping Magazine. a 19,516 21,448 22,176 77,288 
Delineator 16,248 23,234 19,966 71,399 
Pictorial Review 16,000 15,900 19,075 63,975 
Woman’s Magazine 14,029 20,055 18,135 62,307 
Designer 18,895 19,307 18,161 61,329 
a a Priscilla 13,677 15,666 16,048 57,818 
Ladies’ Worid 11,800 16,400 14,110 55,910 
———Mother’s Magazine 14,914 11,9387 53,535 
McCall’s Magazine 18,204 y i 61,797 
~—People’s Home Journal. 18,441 4 50,869 
~—eHarper’s Bazar 11,676 45,294 
ousewife 11,261 : x 43,679 
Woman’s World y 9,778 F 11,991 42,744 


604 318,362 296,517 1,170,217 
CLASS “MAGAZINES 
Motor 69,674 72,873 97,272 ; 38,350 
“Motor Boating 427119 55,944 
Country Life in America 29,658 82,304 
System 29,120 31,976 
Popular Mechanics 27,412 83,488 
Vanity Fair 21,488 17,680 
Garden Magazine 16,696 16,718 
The Countryside Magazine 18,260 17,024 
nwmmeeMiodern Mechanics 15,074 
House Beautiful 12,778 
House & Garden 12,042 
— a Culture 10,490 
Outing 9,548 
Theatre Magazine 9,702 
International Studio 7,778 
—Field & Stream 8,694 
6,524 7,512 6,910 25,986 


318,680 345,744 395,649 389,063 1,444,136 
WEEKLIES ( (January) 
Saturday Evening Post *74,827 87,890 71,655 802,988 
Collier’s .. 66,179 60,991 241,520 
Literary Digest f 45,783 41,964 171,615 
Country ; 39,820 150,797 
36,903 118,261 
27,068 106,586 
31,020 101,172 
24,828 85,354 
*20,295 67,661 


285,644 $81,024 370,847 354,089 1,840,954 
Grand Total ,107,716 1,250,718 1,899,971 1,381,661 5,140,061 


wit 
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* 5 issues. 73 issues. $2 issues. 





19,677 


34,754 


14,033 
13,731 
34,509 
7,288 
1,399 
3,975 
2,307 
1,329 
7,818 
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B EFORE reading Vogue’s experiences in selling 
Food Products, there is one_ point that all adver- 
tisers should notice. Vogue im February has not only 
maintained its tremendous lead over. ail other wom- 
en’s magazines, but has shown an increase over its 
own record of a year ago. Advertisers of gual 
products are ‘continuing | their investments in Vogue, 
not only for a “rise” in value, but for an assured 
dividend. 





3 
Food Products 


TS late John S. Huyler discovered Vogue as a 
food product magazine in 1906. 


Since that date more and more of the leading manufacturers in this 
line of merchandise have been using. Vogue with satisfactory results; 
until today 24 leading concerns are under contract to use its columns. 


John S. Huyler discovered that Vogue would take his announcement 
before the wealthiest women in the country—women who never see 
printed circulars, who have little interest in the details of housekeeping, 
and to whom a sample has never been known to penetrate. Despite 
these facts, Mr. Huyler knew that these women buy more high class 
foodstuffs than any other women in the country. 


What Mr. Huyler found true in the beginning, his firm—and all the 
24 firms now using Vogue—have found increasingly true each year as 
Vogue has grown and developed. 


If you want to reach that little group of women, who 
are small in number but big in influence, whom you 
are not, now reaching directly in any of your adver- 
tising, you will follow the lead of these 24 firms by 


advertising in Vogue. 


Yo ne 


Advertising Manager 
443 Fourth Avenue, New York 


Food Advertisers Who Now Use Vogue 








Armout Grape Juice 
Bosman & Lohman 
Clysmic Spring Co. 
Cresca Co.' 

Frank E. ‘Davis Co. 
De Garmo Bros. 
Genesee Pure Food 


Great Bear Spring 
‘Water 

Hills Bros. Co. 

Holstein - Friesian 
Ass’n 

Huyler’s 

ony Bros. 
affee Hag 


Lea & Perrin’s Sauce 

National Biscuit Co. 

Quaker Oats Co. 

G. B. Raffetto 

Shredded Wheat 

T. A. Snider Pre- 
serve Co. 


“—— Maple Prod- 
s Co. 


Van Cony Co. 
Geo. Washingt ton 
-Coffee Sales Co. 
Welch Grape Juice 
Stephen F. Whitman 

& Son 





The 


Little 


Schoolmaster’s 


Classroom 


CORRESPONDENT asks 

the Schoolmaster to discuss 
“The ethics of sub rosa commis- 
sions to agencies from printers, 
engravers and artists, for work 
supposed to be billed to adver- 
tisers at cost.” This is a very 
difficult question, but after pon- 
dering it prayerfully, the con- 
clusion is that the practice re- 
ferred to is about as ethical as 
stealing a door-mat, and requires 
less skill than robbing the baby’s 
bank. My friend, Jimmy the Dip, 
who stands very high in his pro- 
fession, says he wouldn’t asso- 
ciate with a _ door- mat thief— 
says “they’re no class.” 


Our old pee biti Read- 
er, asks: “What is the proper di- 
vision of responsibility between 
the agency and the advertising 
manager. Who should be _ re- 
sponsible for the choice of a me- 
dium ?” 

The advertising manager should 
have full responsibility and the 
power to fit it. Otherwise change 
his title. But if he deserves the 
title, he will be big enough to 
listen to the agent’s advice and 
absorb his information. The ad- 
vertising manager should also be 
sales manager—or at least the 
gears of the two departments 
should mesh perfectly. 

Unless you can afford to pay 
for a real advertising manager, 
better not have any—leave it to 
the agent. 

x * 

“No, Mr. Advertiser, we do not 
recommend that you use twelve 
full pages—-one every month—in 
our publication. From what we 
know of your proposition, it is 
our conviction that something like 
three or four pages used at the 
height of the buying season for 
your product and a quarter-page 
in each of our other issues would 
probably be as large a campaign 
as you could run with us and get 
an adequate return. At least, that 
is the way it seems to us. 


course this question of what is 
9 


just the right amount of space for 
a given advertiser is no easy one 
to answer, and if you find your 
heavy shots scoring strongly you 
may wish to keep them up for 
eight or nine months of the year. 
But watch your response care- 
fully, for we don’t want you to 
overdo the thing with us and get 
disgusted.” 

No, gentlemen of the class- 
room, these are not the actual 
words of any publisher or any 
publisher’s ‘representative. It is 
just something that the School- 
master imagines might be said 
oftener for the good of adver- 
tising. Promising advertisers 
have been killed off by various 
methods. One method is to sell 
him several times as much space 
in a medium as the best advertis- 
ing judgment indicates should be 
used. 

* * x 

If your imagination is lively 
enough, imagine also a publisher 
saying to an advertiser who had 
a newsy story to tell, provided 
somebody was smart enough to 
dig it out: “No, sir, we'd like to 
have you represented with us, but 
we can’t take a tame standing 
card. Nothing is surer than that 
these cards get little or no atten- 
tion in a case like yours. A mere 
card from you has no point of 
interest; your product is not one 
that is ‘looked up’ and we are not 
going to encourage you to think 
that it is. You must make your 
dent on the purchaser before he 
comes to the point of buying. 
‘Standing cards’ would make our 
pages tame and repellant to our 
readers, and this would hurt the 
opportunity of our other advertis- 
ers. We want our advertising 
columns to be full of attractive 
appeals.” ’Twould take courage 
to put it that way to an adver- 
tiser, but such a policy might de- 
velop some near-advertisers into 
real ones. i. 


The Schoolmaster observes 
with interest that a number of 
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A Nation-Wide Movement 


HE Audit Bureau of Circulations is the 
result of a nation-wide movement to 
put circulation on a commodity basis— 

to secure uniformity and standardization. 


It is a purely co-operative organi- 
zation—not for profit. 

2 Its membership consists of 878 lead- 
ABE ing Advertisers, Advertising Agents 
and Publishers of ‘newspapers, mag- 
azines, farm, class, trade and technical 
journals, forming the most powerful 
and influential organization in America 

—it is growing all the time. 

The A. B. C. is the only organiza- 
tion that audits, analyzes and verifies 
circulation figures and facts. 

It benefits Advertisers by giving 
them facts instead of claims. It pro- 
tects the Agency in its judgment of 
mediums. It puts the Publisher's cir- 
culation on a “known value” basis. 

The members of the Audit Bureau 
of Circulations are pledged to buy and 
sell circulation as a commodity—both 
as to quality and quantity. 

Complete information regarding the service of 
the Bureau furnished on request. nd for 


“Standardized Circulation Information’ address- 
ing Russell R. Whitman, Managing Director. 


Audit Bureau of Circulations 


330-334 Railway Exchange Bldg., Chicago 
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Will Opportunity “Knock” 
at this Invitation? 


To a National advertiser, Service 
Agency, or publisher here in New York 
who can offer a real opportunity, I will 
bring brains, loyalty, initiative, integrity, 
proven-judgment, exceptionally well- 
rounded advertising and broad mer- 
chandising experience. 


Age 36. Clean, successful record— 


As advertising and sales manager, 
made the advertising work with the 
salesmen— 


In publishing and pattern business, 
- did agency-service and promotion 
work— 


As head of service department of 
agency, developed new ideas for old 
advertisers and entire campaign plans 
for new advertisers, beginning with 
the name of the product, label and 
package— 
As head of Retailer’s Service, solved 
merchant’s problems. 
Know the MERCHANDISING of 
grocery, drug, and dry goods lines, and 
something about the marketing of other 
lines. 
Have written copy for all 
products. 


kinds of 


Over five years in present connection. 
Want a change that will mean further 
“growth.” Minimum to start $5,500. 
Address E. T., Box 248, Printers’ Ink. 


FOODS 


A man who knows foods— 
manufacture, distribution, mer- 
chandising problems,—to solicit 
food accounts. He will have 
an exceptional opportunity with 
a young, vigorous agency doing 
business along unusual lines. 
If you really know foods and 
can get business write us in full. 
Communications confidential. 


“X. Y. Z.” Box 247, Printers’ 
Ink. 
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newspapers are running regularly 
an assortment of “farm and gar- 
den” matter on a page to itself, 
This is not press-agent stuff but 
straight material of particular in- 
terest to people who have farms 
or gardens, the “chicken hobby” 
or some other outdoor fancy, 
Other papers have been running 
a number of articles on home- 
owning and home-building and 
likewise carrying this matter on 
a special page. In the one case, 
the special articles form a fine 
background for the advertiser de- 
siring to sell seeds, implements, 
poultry supplies and a long list of 
other commodities in the agricul- 
tural or semi-agricultural class. 
In the other case, an unusual op- 
portunity is afforded to the adver- 
tiser of real estate or building 
supplies. 

This idea is so simple that the 
wonder is that newspapers have 
not carried it out long ago. Some 
fifteen years ago a few newspa- 
pers were carrying a food page 
that gave them strong argument 
for food advertising. While many 
“departments” may not be attrac- 
tive from an editorial point of 
view, the advertiser has much to 
gain if he can have his copy 
appear on a page that is certain 
to draw particular attention from 
the class of people he is trying to 
reach. The sporting page affords 
a strong position for the adver- 
tiser of athletic goods, tobacco or 
any other distinctively “man prop- 
osition”; and the same principle 
will hold good with other special- 
ized pages. 

-< 

The reference to the sporting 
page of the newspaper reminds 
the Schoolmaster that some years 
ago, in giving a talk before a 
body of church people, he asked 
all who looked to the sporting 
page of the newspaper as the first, 
second, third or fourth page of 
interest, to hold up their hands 
(holding up his own at the same 
time!). The number of hands 
that went up from men not sus- 
pected of having interest in base- 
ball and other sporting news was 
an eye-opener. 

* * & 


The prominent architect had 
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specified one kind of building ma- 
terial on a job that was well 
worth while to building-material 
manufacturers. Another brand of 
this building material had a fight- 
ing chance with the contractor, 
but the salesman was hampered 
by the fact that the architect had 
specified a competitor’s goods. 
The salesman got his interview 
with the architect, told him that 
he represented the A brand, that 
A brand was perfectly satisfac- 
tory to the contractor, that he, the 
salesman, could get the business, 
if the A brand could be used. 
“The A brand,” said the big archi- 
tect, without any hesitation, “yes, 
that is all right, and I will write 
the contractor a letter to that 
effect, if you want me to.” Here 
is a fine example of one of the 
effects of advertising that you 
don’t hear much about. The ad- 
vertising of the A brand—it had 
been thoroughly advertised—did 
not go so far as to induce the 
architect to specify it in this par- 
ticular case, but it made him well 
satisfied to use the A brand, 
whereas the Z brand or some 
other unknown brand would have 
been regarded with natural sus- 
picion. 


Wilcox Joins Regal 


G. D. Wilcox has been appointed ad- 
vertising’ manager of the Regal Motor 
Car Company, of Detroit. 


[ The German Weekly of National : 
Circulation 


Lincoln Freie Presse 


LINCOLN, NEB. 
[ ican 133,992. Rate sc 


ARKHURST 
RACTICAL 
UBLICITY 











605 CHAMBER COMMERCE BLDG. 


Atlanta, Georgia 
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The Only Investment 


that NEVER reduces interest rates 
or DEFAULTS on dividends. 
LIFE ANN UITIES—Contracts 
issued ALL ages pay from 6% age 
42 to 13% age 70. No medical 
examination. 

LIFE INSURANCE. In 1914 I 
reduced annual premiums for two 
clients on policies taken 1913, for 
one 21%, for another 40%, giving 
superior contracts in each case. 

J. A; STEELE, 170 Broadway, NEW YORK 


the : Just read what 
Beacon Shoe people say: 


“We have alwaysfoundthat 


Perfection Slides 
get better results than any 
other slides which we 
have tried.” 


F..M. Hoyt Co. 
Makers of Beacon Shoes 


PERFECTION SLIDE CO. 
1560 Broadway New York 














Ready for a change 


Experienced trade journal 
Solicitor, now holding good 
position. I want more work, 
and a larger field. Give 
me a clean Trade Journal 
and I will make good. 
Chicago preferred. Address, 
“C. P.,” Box 249, Printers’ Ink. 


ALRITE ACL I 
College Advertising 


We represent the important sand 
pers of the United States an 
Gomada. information about this 
field on roe Ask us how we 
co-operate with manufacturers, 


Ww, 


Colonies tee 
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| Classified Advertisements 








ADVERTISING 


ALBERT FRANK & COMPANY 
ADVERTISING 


26 Beaver Street, New York 
Chicago Philadelphia 


AGENTS 





Boston 








ADVERTISING MEDIA 


ACIFIC COAST FARMERS of Ore- 

gon, Washington, Idaho and Cali- 
fornia can best be reached thru the 
old reliable NORTHWEST PACIFIC 
FARMER, of Portland, Oregon— 
Weekly, 45 years. 


ADVERTISING SERVICE __ 


WRITE us when you want strong, 
forceful letters, booklets, etc., pre- 
nt Fifteen yore, experience. Ad. 

idder Co., 151 Broadway, B’klyn, N. Y. 


Letters and Ads written, with 


both punch and prestige. Reduced price 
M. Dunbar, 21 

















on first order. E. 
Rowena St., 


*}PAOLBROWN 


Boston, Mass. 





154 WEST 106 a TST 
NEW YORK CITY. neessne 


SKETCHES 
APPROVAL 








HELP WANTED 


A DVERTISING man wanted. with 
real estate experience or instinct, 
or will accept real estate man who has 
the advertising instinct. e want a 
man who believes in real estate adver- 
tising of all sorts—publications, folders, 
booklets, etc. Applicant should have 
sufficient salesman’s ability to present 
ropositions in person as well as b 
etter. Preference to man familiar wit 
Mow: York and vicinity real estate condi- 
tions. Give complete business history, 
present connections, salary expected, 
and all particulars in first letter: Box 
644, care of Printers’ Ink. 


ADVERTISING SALESMAN: 


Selling exclusive rights for direct 
advertising plans,—for department 
stores, — milk dealers, — furniture 
stores, etc. Sold on a liberal commis- 
sion basis, territorial rights in every 
part of the Country. Good live leads 
furnished. Service now being used in 
foremost cities successfully. Full de- 
tails upon application. Box 649, care 
of Printers’ Ink. 











W OMAN Te gg SOLICI. 

TOR WAN TED—A keen, experi. 
enced woman solicitor is wanted who 
can get business for an old established 
weekly Philadelphia trade paper. One 
with sends ideas of her own. G 
proposition for the right woman. Ad. 
dress Box 642, care of Printers’ Ink, 


Wanted—Men Who Ca 
Sell Direct Advertising 


[F you are now successful in selling 
direct advertising, but want a chance 
to produce on a larger scale, an estab- 
lished agency with a splendid organiza- 
tion, and giving a complete advertising 
and merchandising service, can offer 
you an unusual opportuaey. in one of 
the following cities: Buffalo, Chicago, 
Cleveland, Detroit, Grand Rapids, In- 
dianapolis, Louisville, Toledo, Cin- 
cinnati. 


The ability to sell ideas and service, 
and the ability to finance yourself are 
absolutely necessary. If you have these, 
the possibilities are exceptionally at- 
tractive. 


Write fully about yourself, stating your 
experience in sellin direct advertising. 
Box 648, care of Printers’ Ink. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


IGH School graduate, commercial il- 
lustrating course; general office and 
filing experience, typewriting, desires 
position with opportunity to develop in 
advertising field. Box 655, Printers’ Ink. 

















M®. ADVERTISING MANAGER I 
can assist you in the handling of 
the detail week in your department. 
ag years with agency. I am 22. 

City ees. Box 648, care 
of Printers 


FXPERIENCED Advertising Execu- 
tive wishes opportunity to. show abil- 
¢ writes advertisements, 

‘ood at 
ighest 
Box 





ity. Designs an 
booklets,. etc.—buys printing: 
detail and follow-up * work. 
credentials.. Reasonable salary. 
651, care of Printers’ Ink. 





A ew MANAGER, Copy 
Writer, Sales Corres ondent, Edi- 
tor, or Printing-Office anager. For 
$4,000 a year can be secured the services 
of a man of international reputation 
who is an expert in all these fields. 
Box 658, care of Printers’ Ink. 





A RTIST-WRITER, All around com- 
mercial artist of national reputation 
at present in charge of important art 
department would change. raws and 
letters expertly, any style. Very con- 
vincing copy writer, too. $40 weekly 
to start. Artad 652, Printers’ Ink. 
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H' STLING Newspaper and Adver- 
tising Man—Capable and Adaptable 
—invites offer to change. For past three 
years Sales and Advertising Manager of 
Wholesale and Retail Concern. Box 
623, Printers’ Ink. 





P RACTICAL « Papermaker _ desires 
position as paper buyer or inspector 
with publisher consuming large tonnage 
of newsprint or other grades. Ex- 
tensive knowledge of the trade in the 
United States and Canada. Exemplary 
habits; references; married; age 29. 
Box 641, care of Printers’ Ink. 


“Ass’t Advertising Manager 


GE 28; forceful copy writer; excel- 

lent correspondent; knowledge en- 
graving and printing methods. My pres- 
ent emplorers will tell you why I’ve 
resigned. I’ll send you samples of my 
work and will tell in detail what I can 
do. I prefer Philadelphia or within 
two hundred miles) ROBERT HESSE, 


Groton, N. Y. 








PERIODICAL PUBLISHER, with ex- 
perience of twenty years in trade 
paper field and at present an officer in 
prominent publishing company, desires 
to make new connections for most satis- 
factory reasons. Has written and sold 
advertising, managed finances and edi- 
torial staffs. Good organizer and care- 
ful executive. Will consider only posi- 
tion which has promise and permanence. 
Box 640, care of Printers’ Ink. New 
York City resident. 





I’m Not a Business Manager ! 
I Am an Office Manager 


and can route business through the 
cashier, bookkeeping, circulation and 
advertising departments of a newspaper 
so as to save time, money and mis- 
takes, satisfy patrons, and decrease ex- 
penses. Am worth an income-tax salary 
and can refer to several well-known 
Middle West — as to my faults 
ed virtués., ddress Box 650, Printers’ 
nk, 


ART DIRECTOR 


I want to hear from an agency han- 
dling national accounts. New York or 
Chicago preferred. 

If you have a good organization, I 
will guarantee to make it stronger, big- 
ger and better. 

It’s not egotism, but I am the man 
some good advertising organizations 
have been. searching to find. 

I will direct an art department or buy 
art work outside. I will create real 
ideas, and make type layouts that have 
actual value. 

I have had a thorough training in 
printing and engraving. 

Ten years’ experience is at your dis- 
posal. Now in charge of art, printing 
and service department for Eastern 
agency, handling national accounts. 
Box 647, Printers’ Ink, 
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I CAN HELP YOU. Sixteen years I have 
been acquiring a purposely varied 
mercantile experience—retail sales and 
management, traveling sales, actual pro- 
duction of several lines, and advertising- 
sales work—retail, manufacturing and 
agency. My aim.-has been a broad, com- 
prehensive, intimate knowledge of com- 
mercial activities. There is a business I 
can help to grow—it is probably live, 
progressive and aggressive now, but has 
growing pains which its present good man- 
agement can be assisted in treating. Now 
engaged in advertising and sales promo- 
tion. Write me. Box 660, Printers’ Ink. 





Advertising Executive 


with eastern agency wants to serve 
manufacturer as advertising manager or 
prepare. selling — for agency that 
gives clients real service. 

Investigated’ trade conditions, analyzed 
selling problems, — sales and ad- 
vertising plans, and conducted entire 
campaign successfully for prominent na- 
tional advertisers. 

Newspaper training. Experienced in 
general magazine, farm paper, news- 

aper and trade paper advertising, and 
in securing salesmen’s co-operation. 

New York or Chicago. preferred. 
Box 646, EXECUTIVE, Printers’ Ink. 








POSTER STAMPS 


UNDREDS of_ beautiful, original 

styles and designs Advertising and 
Pictorial stamps suitable for Manufac- 
turers, Exporters, Jobbers, Retailers, 
Transportation Lines, etc. Standardized 
rocesses of manufacture give attractive 
rane at low prices. ssortment of 
samples if requested on letter head. 
THE DANDO COMPANY, 26-82 S. 3rd 
St., Philadelphia. 











PRESS CLIPPINGS 





R OMEIKE’S PRESS CLIPPING BU- 
REAU. 106-110 Seventh Avenue, 


New York City, sends —e clip- 


ings on any subject in which you may 
e interested. ost reliable Bureau. 
Write for circular and terms. 








PUBLISHING BUSINESS 
OPPORTUNITIES 


$10,000 will buy a small technical 
? monthly which will earn a 
living for advertising man from the 
start. Harris-Dibble Co., 71 West 23rd 
Street, New York, 











STANDARD BOOKLETS 


HIGHLY SPECIALIZED ability to 
! write and design and facility to 
rint small and large editions of book- 
ets, standardized 34x6, in 8, 16 and. 32 
pages, with covers. Ten standard styles. 
Our original methods cut cost and save 
we money; our “copy” sells your goods. 

e will desi and print 1,000 for 
$17.75; 5,000 for $42.75. Samples if re- 
quested on your letter head. E 

ANDO CO., 28-32 So. 8rd St., Phila- 
delphia,. Pa. - 
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ALABAMA 
Birmingham, Ledger, dy. Average for 1913, 
89,002. First 2 months, 1914, 30,245. Best and 
cleanest advertising medium in Alabama. 


ARIZONA 
Phoeniz, Gasette. Average daily circulation 
for 1914, 6,801. 


CONNECTICUT 
New Haven, Aventng Negister, daily. Aver. tor 
1914 (sworn) 19,414 daily, 2c. ; Sunday, 17,158, 5c. 


ILLINOIS 
Joliet, Heraid, evening and Sunday morning. 
Aver. year ending Dec. 31, 1914, 9,776. 
Peoria, Avening Star. Circulation for 1913, 
Daily, 21,658; Sunday, 10,876. 


INDIANA 
South Bend, 7ribwne. Sworn average Jan, 
1915, 18,611. Best in Northern Indiana. 


IOWA 

Burlington, Hawk-Hye. Average 1914, daily, 
9,999; Sunday, 11,108. “All paid in advance.” 

Des Moines, Register and Leader - Tribune, 
daily average May ’14, 69,284; Sunday, 48,595. 
lowa's Supreme Want Ad Medium. Send for 
town by town and zone circulation booklet. 

Waterloo, Avening Courier, 56th year: Av. dy 
1913, 9,281. Daily aver.,Apr. to Sept.1914, 14,262. 


KENTUCKY 
Louisville, Courser-Fournai. 
daily, 32,395. : 
Louisville, The 7imes, evening daily, average 
for 1914 net paid 61,278 


LOUISIANA 
New Orleans, /tem, net daily average for 1914, 
66,960. 


Average 1914, 


MAINE 
Augusta, Kennepec Journal, daily average 
1914, 11,768. Largest and best cir. in Cent. Me. 
Bangor, Commercial. Average for 1914, daily 
Portland, Rvexing Express. Net average for 
1913, daily 19,637. Sunday Telegram, 18,003. 


MARYLAND 
Baltimore, News, daily. News Publishing 
Company. Average 1913 — Sunday, 66,888; 
daily, 76,788. For Jan., 1915, 
77,048 daily; 64,842 Sunday. 
lheadsoiutecorrectness of the 
latest circulation rating accorded 
the News is guaranteed by the 
Printers’ Ink Publishing Com- 
pany who will pay one hun- 
dred dollars to the first person 
who successfully controverts its accuracy. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Boston Globe 


Average Gross Circulation 1913: 
177,747 Daily 313,397 Sunday 
Sworn net average circulation March, 
1914: Daily, 199,136; Sunday, 287,410, 
Advertising totals: 1913, 8,334,750 
lines, 1,136, lines more than any 
other Boston paper published. 
The above totals include all kinds cf 
ising from that of the big depart- 
ment store to the smallest “want” ad. 
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Boston, Bvening Transcrift (©©). Boston's 
tea table paper. Largest amount Of week cay ag. 


Salem, Zvening News. Actual daily average 
for 1913, 19,498. 


Worcester, Gazette, evening. Av. Jan. to Dec,, 
"14, 24,626. he “Home” paper. Larg’st ev'g circ, 


MINNESOTA 


The absolute accuracy of Farm, 
Stock & Home's circuiating rating 
is guaranteed by the Printers’ Ink 
Publishing Company. Circuiation 
is practically confined to the jar. 
mers of Minnesota, the Dakotas, 
Montana, Western Wisconsin ang 
Northern lowa. Use it to reacd 
this section most profitably. 


UA 
sad CBS 
TEEO 


Minneapolis. Farm. Stock and Home, semi. 
monthly, Actual average 1st 9 mos. 1914, 
113,166. Actuai average ror 1914, 116.291 


Minneapolis, Tribune, W. J, 
Murphy, publisher. Established 
1867. Oldest Minneapolis daily, 
Average net paid circulation for 
1914, daily 7ridume, 109,967 ; Sun- 
day Tribune, 166,144. 


UA 
Orn 
TEED 


MISSOURI 


8t. Louis, Nationai Farmer and Stock Grower, 
Mo. Actual average for 1914, 128,378. 


NEW JERSEY 


Camden, Daily Courier. Daily, Oct. rst, 1913, 
to Mar. 31, 1914, 11,068. 


NEW YORE 


Buffalo, Hvexing News. 
1913, 98,879. 


Schenectady, Gasette, dailv. A. N. Liecty. 
Actuai Average for 1014, 28,017. Benjamin & 
Kentnor, 225 Fifth Ave., New York; Peoples’ 
Gas Building, Chicago. 


Daily average, for 


OHIO 


Cleveland, Plain Dealer Est. 1841. Actual 
average for 1013: laily, 118,497; Sun., 144,054. 
For Dec., 1914, 181,617 daily ; Sunday, 162,709. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Erie, Times, daily. Average circulation 
1914, 28,270; 28,262 av., Jan.,1015. A 
larger guaranteed paid circulation than 
all other Erie papers combined. E. 

Katz, Special Agt., N. Y. 
Washington, Reporter and Observer, circulation 
average 1913, 18,576. ; 


West Chester. Local News, 
daily, W. H. Hodgson. Aver. for 
1org, 16,186. in its gand year. 
independent. Has Chester Co., 
and vicinity for its field. Devoted 
to home news, hence is a home 
aper. Chester County is second 


Pp 
in the State ia itural wealth. 
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Wilkes-Barre, Times Leader, eve. except Sun- 
day. Aver, net daily circulation for 1914, 19,969, 

York, Dispatch and Daily. Average tor 1913. 
19,137. Covers its territory. 


RHODE ISLAND 
Providence, Datly Journal. Average 
net paid for 1914, 20,668 (O@). Sunday, 
88,018 (@@). The Hvening Bulletin, 
48,772 ave. net paid for 1914 
Westerly, Daily Sun. S. E. Conn. and S. 


Rhode Island. Sun to every 7 persons. Aver. 
cir., 1914, 6,685. 


VIRGINIA 
Danville, Zhe Bee (eve.) Average for 1914, 
6,799 


WASHINGTON 

Seattle, 7 he Seattle Times (OG) 
is the metropolitan daily of Seattle 
and the Pacific Northwest. It 
is a gold mark paper of the first 
degree. Quality and quantity cir- 
culation means great productive 
vaime to the advertiser. Aver. 
daily cir. last six mos. 1913, 67,080; Sunday, 
$6,887. In March, 1914, the Times beat its 
nearest competitor by 363,524 agate lines. 

Tacoma, Ledger. Average year 1913, daily 
and Sunday, 22.681. 

Tacoma, News. 
20,610. 


Vy-Vs 
Onn 
TEEO 


Average for. year 10913, 


WISCONSIN 
Janesville, Gazette. Daily average, 914, 
daily 7,129. 
Racine (Wis.) Journal-News. A. B. C. audit 
gives biggest circulation. 


SASKATCHEWAN, CANADA 
Regina, The Leader. Average, 1914, 16,619. 
Largest circuiation in Province. 





Want-Ad Mediums 


CONNECTICUT 


NEw Haven Register. Leading want ad medi- 
um of State. Kate lc.a word. Av.’14, 19,414. 


MAINE 
Tu Bvening Express and Sunday Telegram 
carry more Want Ads than all other Portiand 
papers combined. 1c. a word; 7 times, 4c. 
MARYLAND 
Te Baltimore News carries more advertising 
than any other Baltimore daily. It is the 
recognized Advertising Medium of Baltimore. 


MINNESOTA 
Ts Minneapolis Tribune, 
Daily and Sunday, is the lead- 
ing want ad medium of the great 
Northwest, carrying more paid 
want ads than any other daily 
newspaper in the ‘T'win. Cities. 
Printed in 1913 111,417 more in- 
dividual Want Advertisements 
than its nearest competitor. Rates: 1 Cent a 
word, cash with the order; or 10 Cents a line, 
where charged. All advertising in the daily 
appears in both the morning and evening edi- 
tions for the one charge. . 
SEW YORE 
TH Buffalo Evening News is the best classi- 
fied advertising medium in New York State 
outside of N.Y. City. Write for Classified Rates, 
sworn circulation statement, and rate card. 














PENNSYLVANIA 


Lad Chester, Pa., 7imes carnes trom twoto 
five titmes more Classified Ads than any other 
Paper. Greatest circulation, 





Gold Mark Papers 


ILLINOIS 


Bakers’ Helper (@@), Chicago. Only “Gold 
Mark” journal for bakers. Oldest, best known. 


The Inland Printer, Chicago ( ). Actual 
average circulation for 1914, 16,420. 











MASSACHUSETTS 


Boston, American Wool and: Cottow Reporter. 
Recognized organ of the cotton ana wooien 
industries of America (@@). 


Boston Evening 7 ranscript (@@), established 
1830. ‘he oniy gold mark daity in Boston. 


Worcester L’ Opinion Publione (@@). Only 
French daily among 76,000 French population. 


NEW YORE 


Brooklyn Sage (@@) is ‘HE ‘advertising 
medium of Brookiyn. 


Drv Goods Economist (@@), the recognized 
authority of the Dry Goods and Department 
Store trade. 


New York Heraid (@@). Whoever mentions 
America’s leading newspapers mentions the 
New York Heraia first. 


Scientific American (@@) has the largest cir- 
culation of any technicai paper in the worid. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


THE PITTSBURG 
@® DISPATCH © 


The paper that judici advertisers 
always’ select first to cover the rich, pro- 
ductive Pittsburg field. Best two cent 
morning paper, assuring a prestige most 
profitable. to. advertisers. Largest home 
delivered circulation in Greater Pittsburg. 

















RHODE ISLAND 


Providence Journal (@@), only morning paper 
among 600,000 people. ‘‘I'he R. I. Bible.’’ 


TENNESSEE 
The Memphis Commercial-A ppeal (@@) is the 
only paper in the state of ‘I'ennessee to nave re- 
ceived the Gold Mark Award. ‘ ‘I'he Commercial 
Appeal passes both guasity and quantity tests. 
Daily, over 64,000; Sunday, over 98,000; weekly, 
over 96,000. 


WASHINGTON 
The Seartle Times (@@), leads all other Seattle 


and Pacific Northwest papers in influence, cir- 
culation, prestige. 
, WISCONSIN 
The Milwaukee Zvening W (@@), the 
only Gold Mark daily in Wisconsin.. The home 
paper that d first consideration when ad- 
vertising appropriations are being made. 
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Platonism has received an unexpected boom in London since the war ‘Broke out. There is now no 
kissing after six o'clock. It isn't against the law, but the searchlights allow no privacy. 


“To speak frankly, there is something of true style 
about Vanity Fair; something at once light, enter- 
taining and well-bred. It makes a note in American 
journalism that I should very much miss, and I hope 
for its continuance and success. _BLISS CARMAN. 


ERE is something else in Vanity Fair—something that Mr. 
Carman has not remarked upon, but which is. responsible for 
Vanity Fair’s success as an advertising medium. 


From cover to cover, Vanity Fair contains on almost every page 
either a suggestion or a direct invitation to buy. 


Run through the February issue and note for yourself that the things 
offered by Vanity Fair itself, and by its advertisers include—to 
name only a few— 


Toilet Goods Dogs and Cats Footwear 
Jewels Hairpins Corsets 
Women’s Clothes Silk Hosiery Furniture 
Men’s Clothes Fabrics Wind Shelters 
Millinery Stationery Automobiles 
Tobacco Silverware Real Estate 


If your offerings appeal to the same class of men and women who buy 
the best articles of this kind, ought not Vanity Fair to be on your 


1915 list ? 
ical Tb Manager 


449 Fourth Avenue, New York 


That Vanity Fair’s increasing circulation (the guarantee was advanced 
January 1st) is making it more and more profitable to advertisers is strongly | 
suggested by the comparative figures on page 88 of this Printers’ Ink. 











